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This noble horse was the winner of the first 
prize in his class at the New England and Ver- 
mont Show, at Brattleboro, this fall. He is one 
of Ethan Allen’s best sons, and takes after the 
old horse in many points, exceeding him much 
in size. His dam was a Hambletonian and Mor- 
gan mare; he is of a dark bay color, 15*|, hands 
high, and eight years old. It is rare to find a 
better combination of blood for a horse of all 
work. His grand-sire Black-hawk (the sire of 
Ethan Allen), undoubtedly owed many of his 
best qualities, as well as his color, to his dam, a 





black, half-bred English mare, while he re- | sire in weight and muscle, while his action on 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
“YOUNG ETHAN.”—OwneEp By Hotasmp & SATERLEE, SHELBOURN, V1T.—Drawn from Life for the American Agriculturist, 


tained in a high degree the excellencies of the 
Morgans, (His sire was Sherman, son of Justin 
Morgan.) In the Hambletonians there flows 
the blood of some of the best thorough-bred 
horses that we have ever had in this country. 
The stock has long been justly famous, and 
many notable trotters have sprung from it. 
Ethan Allen is the “ honestest,” squarest trotter 
we ever saw go, and one of the very fast- 
est. So it is not to be wondered at, that the 
fine stallion above pictured, standing, as he 
does, nearly 16 hands high, and superior to his 
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_ tution, produce our most showy carriage horses, 


the road is exceedingly similar, should have 
made some very fast time. We have no record 
at hand giving his best performances. At the 
time of the exhibition, though not in trim for 
trotting, he went his mile in 2.48". He weighs 
1120 pounds. We have been sorry to see the 
Morgans losing size, as was true of most of them, 
but if they are working up to this standard, 
Without falling. off in style, bottom, and other 
useful qualities, we can not desire anything bet- 
ter as a class of horses for the road. Such stal- 
lions, crossed upon large mares of good consti- 
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Plowing, stump pulling, wall-laying, field-clear- 
ing of stones and roots, underdraining, etc., must 
cease when the thermometer drops down towards 
zero. Still these are the appropriate labors of those 
favored sections where the plow may run in every 
month of the year, and where white clover and 
annual grasses afford abundant pasturage, though 
often cropped, from November to May. 

This season is one of comparative rest to both 
the farmer and his stock. It is atime for him to 
read, to plan for the next year, to lay in a store of 
ideas, like as he collects choice seeds for his next 
spring’s planting. We have often said that winter 
is the seed time of practical ideas, which bear their 
fruit in the season of labor. It is especially a time 
for farmers to compare notes. A. B. went to the 
fair, perhaps to the State fair; he brought away the 
hand-bills, cards, catalogues and posters of fifty dif- 
ferent dealers, and he will never weary of talking 
over what he saw, and you may copy off the ad- 
dresses and write to the parties for catalogues of 
stock, implements, fruit trees, or any thing you 
like. Almost all send such things free, or some- 
thing free, though many charge a small fee for 
their very extensive and expensively illustrated cat- 
alogues, which are almost always very instructive. 
An immense stock of information may be thus 
gathered, and readily turned to account. 

The Farmer’s Club is the place for discussing 
improved stock, implements, new crops, better 
seed, and all such things, and were the readers of 
the American Agriculturist aware of what the bene- 
fits of such an organization might be to them, and 
what pleasure as well as profit they would realize, 
there would be a good club maintained in every 
country school district, or village at least. 


The Retrospect.—We haye climbed the hill, and 
before this month is past we may look over upon 
the sunlit prospects of the coming year; but now if 
we face about in the clear wintery air of these De- 
cember days, we may well take a survey of the road 
we have travelled, of the mistakes we have made, 
and the points won—the failures and the gains, 
The year has had its anxieties, (more than usual). 
It has been a prosperous one on the whole; abun- 
dant harvests, ready markets, and: high prices, have 
rewarded the toils of the husbandman, To a 
limited extent only has disease. prevailed among 
flocks or herds. Other nations have suffered from 
war, from murrains, and from the failure of their 
harvests, while we are spared this distress, and our 
products are in great demand. 

Our commerce increases, and even our internal 
disquiet does not prevent the most marked recogni- 
tion of our prosperity and gréatness as a nation. 
So ends the year. What the future has in store is 
known only to Him who has guided us thus far in 
prosperity and in adversity, and whom in thankful- 
ness we trust to lead still in ways of prosperity 
and usefulness, and that our ill-desérts may not be 
remembered against us. 

—_——_~o——— 


Hints about Work. 


As we have hinted above, the farmer’s most im- 
portant winter work may be in cultivating his own 
mind, and not his alone, but those of his children 
and dependents. In this free and independent 
country, it is often hard to tell which is the servant, 
he who gives the labor of his free hands for money, 
or he who gives his money for labor. They some- 
times change places, and very often the hired man 
becomes the more intelligent,cultivated,and wealthy 
of the two. Many a man has voted for a former 
day laborer as his representative in the Legislature, 
or in Congress. This comes only by good use of 
the golden hours of winter evenings. 


Books.—The world is full of good ones. The less 
one knows, the better is he satisfied with what he 
knows. Those books upon subjects bearing upon 
& man’s own calling, are a neyer failing source of 





interest and profit; and in connection with odie, 


Periodicals both professional and those of general 
interest, are very important as educators. These 
things should be made available in each neighbor- 
hood, by means of a well selected 


Circulating Library, established in a central loea- 
tion, in the school-house, a store, or in a private 
family, and open at regular hours. Even at 
present prices of literature of all kinds, a small 
sum only is required to establish and maintain 
such a library, if it be selected by a good agent. 


Schools.—Review hints in previous numbers on 
this most important subject. 


Accounts.—To begin the new year aright when it 
comes, the old year must be finished rightly. 
Farmers are very apt to run into careless habits 
about their accounts—not so much in money trans- 
actions as in their store bills, especially where the 
farm products are seldom sold for money, but are 
exchanged for family groceries. Go over all 
accounts, and get ready to commence with a clean 
balance sheet January Ist, 1867. A plain account 
book has prevented many a law suit, for it is the 
very best witness a man can take into court, pro- 
vided it has been regularly and accurately kept. 


Protections against Frost.—Protect cellars by bank- 
ing up outside the walls with sods and dirt, or what 
is better, tan bark. Conduct off water dripping or 
flowing from leaves, and pack straw or leaves against 
such windows and doors as are not constantly in 
use. Pumps or hydrants may be protected by set- 
ting headless barrels around them and filling them 
with tan-bark, or muck, or manure. Protect 
underground cisterns, if necessary, by covering 
them with more earth. If water pipes freeze, clear 
the ice out by pouring hot water upon the ice 
through an Indiarubber tube. Exposed pipes may 
be protected very well by winding them with hay 
rope, and smearing this with clay. 

Fodder.—It makes little difference how abundant 
fodder is; its waste is criminal. Those who throw 
out hay, straw, or stalks, to be trampled upon, and 
trod into the ground by cattle and sheep, do a very 
foolish thing, for if properly used as bedding even, 
it would be worth a good deal for manure. Racks 
ought to be provided for the yards and sheds, as 
wellas for the stalls, and so constructed that all 
the cattle refuse may be worked over, as indicated. 


Live Stock of all Kinds require the farmer’s espe- 
cial care and daily personal attention. The cold 
weather is apt to induce carelessness on the part of 
the hands, and animals are not all well watered or 
equally foddered, or systematically carded or clean- 
ed, unless the master’s presence secures faithful 
work. Feed and water regularly and well, and 
keep. salt before horses, cattle and sheep. We like 
the Liverpool rock salt best. This comes in solid, 
hard masses, weighing several pounds, and lumps 
may. be laid in the mangers or in salt troughs in the 
yard. Give all kinds of cattle a daily airing of two 
or three hours. Young cattle and sheep may have 
much more liberty. No class of stock should be 
allowed to run down in flesh—it is so hard to bring 
them up again, and keep the young stock growing. 


Colts and Steers.—When we get a snow of a foot 
or more deep, it is a capital time to break steers 
and colts. For hints on horse-breaking see p. 432. 


Horses.—See hints in last number. Look out for 
having them well shod and caulked as soon as icy 
weather comes. The best application for bruises 
and sprains is usually cold water and thorough rub- 
bing. If very painful, put on rum and a little 
tincture of arnica, but not on raw spots. Cuts, or 
bruises, when the skin is broken, are best treated 
with grease and pine tar, melted together toa soft 
salye. See ‘Horse Hospital ” in our Basket. 


Working Oxen, if used, should be well shod and 
caulked, at any rate in front, otherwise one runs a 
great risk of having them get falls and sprains. 


Cows.—Keep their stables clean, sprinkle gypsum 
to prevent the odor of ammonia. Give abundant 
ventilation, but not cold drafts. Make them exer- 
cise daily when it is not veryicy, If kept ina 
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yard, see that the shed is dry, well roofed, and if 
possible board up the front in part, and put up feed 
racks. Put balls or boards on the horns of the 
“bullies” and of quarrelsome ones. It is said that 
corn nubbins fed to cows on the ground isa preven- 
tive of abortion. If there be any virtue in it, it 
probably lies in the cows’ picking up some earth 
with the corn. It is well to give occasionally a 
handful of wood ashes, and if a cow’s breath is not 
quite sweet, give pulverized charcoal and a table- 
spoonful of nitre (saltpeter) in her food. 

Hogs.—Towards the last part of the fattening 
season, hogs gain slowly. Asa general rule, feed- 
ing hogs is said to pay as long as they gain daily 
half of one per cent. That is, when a 200 pound 
hog gains a pound. Even that depends altogether 
on the price of corn and pork, and changes in the 
market may make it pay to feed hogs some weeks 
even, though they gain nothing at all. Slaughter 
hogs for family use in the coldest weather before 
Christmas. A friend of experience who advocates 
shooting hogs, fears that the recommendation of a 
correspondent to shoot a wooden plug into the 
forehead, would not be effective, unless with a 
pretty good charge of powder. He prefers shoot- 
ing with a ball through the temples. A little ex- 
perience will settle the question, and enable every 
one to avoid all music on slaughtering day. 

Poultry.—After the hogs are killed, the poultry 
will receive unsalted scraps and swill not fit for 
cows, and it will promote a tendency to commence 
laying, if they have warm quarters. Those who 
breed for prizes will take care to provide warm 
sunny rooms, and keep them warm even by arti- 
ficial heat, soas to get outa clutch or two of chicks 
of each breed they fancy, as early as the first 
week in February if possible. It will pay to take 
great care of fowls for eggs only, when they sell 
for four or five cents a piece, as they do now at 
retail in New York City markets. 

Manwre.—See hints in former numbers. We do 
not approve of hauling out manure in the winter, 
and spreading it, or leaving it in heaps on the land. 
It may be moved to distant fields when the shed- 
ding is good, and there laid in large compact heaps 
trodden down,.and if possible covered with dirt. 

Wood Cutting, Getting out Fence Stuff, etc., will oc- 
eupy the attention of many farmers, and at the 
South, fence making is the order of the day as soon 
as plowing is finished. The time is now to provide 
dry fire-wood for a year hence, and posts and rails 
for next spring’s setting, and use in fence-mending. 

The Ice Harvest comes rarely in December, but it 
is well to be ready. If the ice-house is empty, 
have it cleared out, the straw dried, and renewed if 
too much broken ; take out the sawdust altogether. 
The first ice is usually the purest and most free 
from bubbles, and it is great good luck to get 
one’s ice all stored before the “January thaw.” 


— 
Orchard and Nursery. 


In December there is little to add to the notes 
for November. Whenever the weather will al- 
low the work there indicated to be done, do it. 
In mild seasons, or in Southern localities, ground 
for the orchard may be plowed and subsoiled. If 
nothing can be done to facilitate spring operations, 
see that no harm comes to trees already planted. 


Fences and Gates must be looked after, and put 
in a condition to keep domestic animals out 
of young orchards. They will either browse or 
bark the trees, and do more damage in a few hours 
than will be regained in all of next year’s growth. 


Rabbits and Mice, among wild animals, often do 
serious damage. The best way to keep off rabbits 
is, tosprinkle blood upon the trees. Leave no rub- 
bish near young trees to harbor mice, and trample 
snow downso hard that they can not work under it. 


Cions may be cut whenever the wood is not 
frozen. Saw-dust or damp moss are better packing 
than sand, for the reason that they come out free 
from grit. The object should be to preserve the 
natural moisture, and not keep them any damper 
or dryer than they would be if left upon the tree. 





Manure often. benefits an old orchard wonderful- 
ly. It may be carted out while the ground is frozen. 

Fruit in the fruit room will need looking at oc-- 
casionally. Keep the fruit room and fruit cellar at 
a low and uniform temperature. Send choice speci- 
mens to market just before the holidays. In the 

Nursery the heading back and shaping of young 
trees is carried on in mild weather, and when the 
weather is inclement, the hands are occupied in- 
doors in root grafting. In grafting, too much care 
cannot bé exercised, and it is well to work at only 
one variety at a time to avoid all possibility of mix- 
ing kinds. See that surface drains are opened to 
carry water away from young trees, and that no 
water stands around stocks that have been heeled-in, 


Fruit Garden, 


Where an open month allows, ground may be 
manured, plowed or spaded for spring planting. 

Trees in the garden will need the same precau- 
tions against animals, as noted under Orchard. If 
light snows accumulate in the heads of trees, shake 
it out before it becomes icy. 

Manure may be spread around trees and shrubs. 

Pruning of small wood on trees may be done, 
and currant and other bushes trimmed in a mild 
time, as may any neglected 

Grape Vines; and if the wood is wanted for pro- 
pagation, cut it into suitable lengths, tie it in 
bundles and bury it, upper end down, in a dry 
place, and cover the spot with leaves or litter. 
Cuttings treated thus will often callus nicely and 
be ready to make roots when set out in spring. If 

Strawbelg® Beds have not yet been covered, do it 
before the ground is frozen and thawed many times. 
Straw, leaves, or corn stalks, will answer. Do not 
cover the crowns too much; the roots rather than 
the tops need protection from freezing and thawing. 


Kitchen Garden, 


The amount of out of door work will depend 
upon the weather. If the ground is not frozen 
hard, it will benefit stiff soils to throw them up in 
ridges, that they may receive the ameliorating in- 
fluences of the frost. Clean up all rubbish; lay 
drains if the season permits, and do everything 
that will save a day’s work in spring. 

Roots, Celery, ete., stored in pits or trenches, as 
heretofore advised, will need gradual covering as 
the cold increases. Recollect that such things suf- 
fer more from covering too soon and heating than 
they do from freezing. Do not put on the final 
covering until winter has fairly set in. 

Cellars, where roots are stored, should for the 
same reason be kept open as long as can safely be 
done without freezing the contents. 

Cold Frames, in whith cabbages, cauliflowers and 
lettuce Are wintered, should be daily aired when- 
ever the thermometer is above freezing. The great 
point is, to keep the plants hardy, and this is done 
by preserving a low and uniform temperature. 
Cauliflowers are more tender than the others, and 
in very severe weather the glass should be covered 
with mats or shutters. Poison or trap every mouse. 

Hot-beds will be wanted in February and March. 
Have the sashes and frames in readiness now that 
there is leisure. Paint, re-glaze, and have all in 
working order. Accumulate a supply of 

Manure for hot-beds ; the best is that from horse 
stables, long and short together. Manure for plow- 
ing and spading in should be looked out for, and 
all available materials, whether from the house, 
privies, stables, piggeries, or hen-houses, should be 
saved. Look around in the neighborhood for any 
mineral, animal or vegetable material, going to 
waste, that may be profitably secured as a fertilizer. 

Seeds should be overhauled, and those of doubt- 
ful vitality rejected. If uncertain as to the value of 
a lot, plant a few in a saucer or other dish of earth ; 
keep moist in a warm place. Order seeds early. 

Tools should be lookéd over and repaired as 
needed. Pnint all parts that need it, and supply 
deficiencies by purchase, 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Plan in winter that which is to be executed in 
spring. If the weather serves, something can be 
done towards laying out walks, and in making other 
improvements. If 


Tender Shrubs or other plants are without winter 
protection, give it before severe freezing comes on. 


Climbers, such as Wistarias, climbing roses, etc., 
will in very cold localities do much better if laid 
down and covered with a little earth. 


Lawns will appreciate a good dressing of com- 
posted manure, which may be applied any time in 
winter. Do not let 

Evergreens nor close shrubs be broken by accu- 
mulated snow. Shake it out before it becomes ice. 


Rustic Baskets, vases, seats, etc., may be made in- 
doors. Branches of Cedar, Laurel, Wild Grape, 
and many other things may be used for the purpose. 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


In green-houses, which are only to preserve things 
for the winter, all will go well if the thermometer 
does not go below 40°, but if flowers are wanted, it 
must be about 60°. That of the hot-house must be 
governed by the character of the collections. Ven- 
tilation must be properly attended to. Bring for- 
ward pots of 

Bulbs, a few at a time, so as to have a succession 
of bloom, and when the flowers are past their 
prime, cut away the stalk and allow the leaves to 
grow to perfect the bulb. 

Camellias need to be kept cool, and the atmos- 
phere moist by free use of the syringe. 


Cacti need but very little water, except the Epi- 
phyllums that are now blooming. 


Pelargoniums should be put where tlfey have 
plenty of light. 


Insects will require attention. Tobacco smoke 
quickly does for the green fly, and a moist atmos- 
phere is destructive to the red spider. 

—_—~—-—— 


Cold Grapery. 


Do not let the house get too warm, but open the 
ventilators on warm days and close them at nights, 
and on cloudy and cold days.. The vines should be 
laid down and covered. They may be bound up 
with straw, or a board put up in front of them on 
edge, supported by stakes, and the vine covered 
with forest leaves. It has been recommended to 
paint over the vines with a mixture of whale oil 
soap }¢ lb., sulphur 4 lbs., tobaceo ¥f lb., and 
powdered nux vomica 1 oz. These are to have a 
gallon of boiling water poured over them and stir- 
red well together. When cold, apply to the vines 
with a brush to destroy the larve and eggs of in- 
sects. In laying down the vines, be careful not to 
make too short a bend. 


— Oe 


The Apiary for December.—Those 
having bees will doubtless find in this month the 
most leisure to repair old or make new hives and 
honey boxes. In view of which, if the number of 
swarms admit, it would be advisable to build a 
small house, say 10x 12 feet, placing it near to the 
apiary, in which to make, repair, and paint hives, as 
well as for storing them, straining and storing 
honey. It is a convenient place into which to re- 
move a colony for any operation that may be desir-, 
able or necessary. Bees being more easily handled. 
if removed from their accustomed stand, the other 
hives being less disturbed, will less annoy you. A 
house can be easily and cheaply made, requiring 
but a door in one end and a window in the other, a 
work bench on one side, space for hives opposite, 
and for boxes overhead, a barrel, containing a basket 
set in one corner, into which to throw broken 
honey combs for straining, a shelf under the bench 
with paints and brushes, 2 planes, 1 square, a ham- 
mer, 2 saw and nails above. Thus furnished, all is 
ready for work at any and alltimes. If your time 
or skill will not enable you to make good hives, 








the better you get them made, the less repairs 
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they will need thereafter. A good hive should last 
a life-time. If one intends to increase his bees, he 
should not forget to provide sufficient hives. In 
deciding this, let him consider if flowers are plenty 
yielding pollen during the season ; if not, can they 
be supplied. If honey is his object (which also in- 
cludes an abundance of honey producing flowers), 
large boxes, without top or bottom, holding frames, 
called “supers,” as well as boxes, will be neces- 
sary, though supers without boxes are often prefer- 
able. on swarming hives have been patented to 
obtain large yields of surplus honey, (still the bees 
do frequently and repeatedly swarm); their greatest 
fault is, that you lose the reproductive force of the 
hive. By using supers, into which you lift frames 
from below, replacing them with empty ones, you 
avoid swarming and increase the working force. 
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HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 
An Important Work. 


- 

This Annual is rapidly progressing, and will be ready 
before the opening of the New Year. Its plan will be 
different from any heretofore published in this country, 
and it will aim to bea 


Record of Horticultural Progress, 


for the year 1866, free from matters not legitimately be- 
longing to Horticulture. 


The Material is all New, 


and not a reproduction of old articles that have served 
their turn elsewhere. The volume will be 


Liberally Illustrated, 
with engravings made especially for the purpose. That 
a Year Book of Horticulture is needed, is shown by the 
readiness with which 


Distinguished Morticulturists 


have contributed to its pages. Among other contribu- 
tions from experienced cultivators, there will be 


The Apples of 1866, by Doct. John A. Warder, 
President of the Ohio State Pomological Society, Author 
of American Pomology, etc. New Ohio Apples; New 
Indiana Varieties; Southern Varieties fruited at the 
North, ete. Jllustrated. 


New and Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry, 
author of the Fruit Garden, etc., giving descriptions of 
new varieties as well as of the less known ones that 
have been fully tested. Jllustrated. 


New Bedding and other Plants of i866, 
by Peter Henderson, Florist, ete. An account of the 
newer varieties of bedding and other flowering plants, and 
their success and failure during the past year. [/lustrated. 


The Rarer Evergreens that have Proved 
Valuable, by Thomas Meehan, Editor of the Garden- 
er’s Monthly and author of the American Hand-book of 
Ornamental Trees. 


New Vegetables of 1866, by Fearing Burr, Jr., 
author of American Field and Garden Vegetables ; giving 
the author’s experience with newer culinary vegetables. 


Smail Fruits in 1866, by Andrew S. Fuller, 
nurseryman, author of the Grape Culturist, Forest Tree 
Culturist, etc. A valuable summary of all the small fruits, 
excepting grapes. 

Home Decorations, by A. Bridgeman, Ficrist. 
How to treat Ivy; Hanging Baskets, Rustic Stands, etc. 
Illustrated, 


New Roses of 1866, by John Saul, Florist, of 
Washington, D. C., and well known authority on Roses. 


The Cultivation of Horse-radish, by Peter 
Henderson, author of Gardening for Profit. Concise di- 
rections for growing this profitable crop. Jilustrated. 


Grapes in 1866. From notes by Geo. W. Camp- 
bell, Delaware, Ohio, and other Grape Growers. 


Propagating Grapes in the Open Air, by 
Wiliam Patrick, Terre Haute, Ind., giving a meth- 
od by which the Delaware and other difficult varie- 
ties may be grown—without artificial heat. 


Useful Seed Tables, by James Fleming, Seeds- 
man, New York, giving the amount of seed to the acre, 
toa given length of drill, etc. 


Other communications by well known authorities, be- 
sides a great amount of Editorial matter, including a 





Calendar for each month in the year, articles on Wine 
Grapes, Table Ornaments, Hedges, Farm Nurseries, Tree 
Labels, New Potatoes, List of Engravings of New Fruits 
and Flowers published in 1866. List of Works on Hor- 
ticulture for 1866. A Dictionary of Horticultural Terms, 
and a host of other matters of interest, both to the 
professional and amateur gardener.—Price 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


—— 


Mark All Subscriptions sent in as New, or Old. 





For Market Report, See Page 451. 
—The report of the Live Stock Markets show unpre- 
cedented large receipts of cattle, sheep, and hogs, with a 
consequent heavy decline in prices, though the selling 
rates are still far above former times. Now, 15(@16c. per 
Ib. dressed weight for good cattle is considered very low ; 
it is not many years since 8/@9c. was considered very 
high. Other farm products are even above the war prices, 





Sundry Business Items, important this 
month, will be found on the inserted extra sheet, pages 425 
and 426.—The Title page, and Index to the volume are on 
a loose extra sheet, which should be preserved, as noted 
on page 425. These extra sheets each cost the price of 
quite a farm, on our enormous edition, at the present ex- 
horbitant prices of printing paper ; but with the generous 
patronage extended by our readers and advertisers, we 
can afford to make fhese additions instead of curtailing 
the reading matter in the least. + 





Ink Recipe — Correction.—Instead of 
the directions on page 346 (Oct. No.) read, as corrected, 
Mr. Bull: In one gallon rain water put 2 ounces of ex- 
tract of logwood, and 33 ounce of bi-chromate of potassa. 
Heat, and when dissolved, strain, and add % ounce of 
aqua ammonia. The articles are kept by most druggists. 





The American Agricultural Annual 
will contain a brief review of the past year—notices of im- 
portant events, inventions, publications, etc., affecting 
the agricultural interests of the country, importations of 
stock, introduction of new crops, etc.; contributed ar- 
ticles of an interesting and practical character, fully 
illustrated; practical hints in regard to work, and ma- 
chinery, besides convenient tables, and a full almanac. 
The publication of this will be a few days later than that 
of the Horticultural Annual, We can promise articles 
from distinguished contributors, varied and practical! in 
character, and a store of valuable facts for reference. 





Gardening for Profit, by Peter Hender- 
son. We hoped to be able to announce in this issue that 
this book was ready, bul the crowd of work in the en- 
graving room has delayed the illustrations. The work is 
otherwise nearly ready, and we shall doubtless be able to 
fill the numerous orders by or shegtly before the new year. 

Steaming Fodder.—Coarse fodder may be 
made to go a great way, witha little art. Cattle and 
horses refuse cornstalks, not because they are not good 
feed, but because they are hard to chew, and they choose 
not tochew them. Cut up by a good stalk cutter that 
either cuts them in half-inch pieces, or slices them very 
diagonally, and soaked 24 hours, wet with hot water, 
meal and the hardest salt being added, will almost all be 
eaten. Still, steaming is better, for it does not necessitate 
keeping 24 hours’ stock of prepared feed on hand ail the 
time. The most convenient steaming apparatus is prob- 
ably a hogshead hung in trunnions, the steam being 
passed to the bottom through a rubber hose from a boiler. 
With such an arrangement all kinds of fodder, straw, 
stalks, hay, roots, etc., may be cooked for cattle or swine, 
and the greatest possible economy in fodder attained. 





Smart-weed for Fodder.—A writer in 
the Nov. Gardener’s Monthly has an article on the use of 
Smart-weed as fodder for horses. As Smart-weed is a 
very acrid plant, and will cause severe inflammations 
when applied to the skin, it struck us as rather strange 
horse food ; but on reading the article, we find the botani- 
cal name put down as Polygonum Persicaria, which is 
not Smart-weed at all, but is Lady’s-thumb, which a 
horse might be ungallant enough to eat. Smart-weed is 
Polygonum Hydropiper. It is not often we caich our 
friend Meehan out in his botany, and this is really only a 
misapplication of common names, which are quite apt to 
get mixed. We only picked him up for the sake of let- 





ting him down very gently, and congratulating him upon 
making so useful and excellent an horticultural journal. 
Its title indicates its real character as Gardener’s Monthly. 





The Common Milking Goat.—“T. 
M.,” Alleghany Co., Pa., wishes information about the 
Common Goat. ‘‘How much milk will one give? Are 
they not good milk stock for those living near railroads 2?” 
Ans.: The quantity of milk varies greatly. There is 
a Maltese breed said to give 1 gallon per day ; 1 quart 
per day is, however, not unusual, and considered a good 
quantity. The goat isa very intelligent animal, and in 
little danger of harm from locomotives, boys, or dogs. 
The milk is held in Eastern countries to be better than 
cow’s milk for those affected by miasmatic diseases (chills 
and fever, etc.), probably a mere notion. Goats are great 
nuisances, getting very familiar,and pushing themselves 
where they are not wanted, besides they will bark any 
fruit and shade tree they can get at. 





Cows for a Small Dairy.—‘ G. W. A.,” 
Morgantown, West Va., asks “ What breed of cows is 
best for a small butter dairy 2?” Were we to stock a yard 
with dairy cows, they should be selected without refer- 
ence to breed from some good dairy region ; if tffe object 
were butter especially, we would buy besides one or two 
good Alderney cows and an Alderney bull. 





Sheep for a Small Flock.—Our ques- 
tioner, “‘G. W.A.,” asks about sheep. We presume his 
wish is to raise mutton for his own table, so without hesi- 
tation we recommend the South Down as the preferable 
breed. If, however, he wishes to raise mutton to sell, 
the Cotswolds, Leicesters, or some other large long wool 
sheep might be more profitable; depending on the market. 





Musquash Skins.—Dealers inform us that 
prices paid last year, when there wasan unusual foreign 
demand, form no criterion to judge of the prices this year, 
which will probably rule as low as 30 to 35 cents for 
prime skins, and perhaps less.—So the fashions vary. 





The Sabbath School Question 
Books, entitled ‘‘ Lessons for Every Sunday in the 
Year,” are being rapidly adopted by schools of all Chris- 
tian denominations throughout the country They seem 
to exactly meet the wants of teachers, judging from the 
fact that over half a million copies have already been 
called for. They are supplied at about cost, viz., $12 
per hundred, or $1.50 per dozen. If by mail, 4c. per 
copy extra, or 3c. each if in parcels of ten or more copies, 
Four sample copies (Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4,) will be sent post 
paid fur 65 cents. Superintendents and Teachers are in- 
vited to examine these books. 





Long Subscription Letters are not 
necessary or desirable. Here is a convenient short form 
Wasuineaton, Jounson Co., Iowa, Dec. 1, 1866. 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., New York City: 
Enclosed are Five Dollars for the American Agricul- 
turist for four subscribers, to begin January |\st, 1867, viz.: 


John Doe, Washington, Johnson Co., Iowa. 

Richard Roe, do. do. do. 

Peter Smith, Webster, do. do. 

S. J. Karl, Freeport, Siour Co., Wis. (German). 
Yours, respectfully, Joun Dor. 


Seal tightly, and address plainly to Orange Judd § Co., 
41 Park Row, New York City.—Let all matters referring 
to the reading columns only, such as information given, 
notes, queries, ete., (which are always welcomed,) be on 
a separate piece of paper, marked “for Editors,” each piece 
containing the date,name and residence of the writer. 

Iona and Israella Grapes.—wW. B. 
Waldo. Both these varieties grow from cuttings in the 
open ground, but the wood is as yet too valuable to 
use in this way. 


Trade Sale of Grape Vines.—The 
periment of a regular Trade Sale of Grape Vines, at auc- 
tion, commenced by Parsons & Co., last year, is to be 
continued this season, as will be seen by their advertises 
ment. There are many advantages in this method of sup- 
plying the wants of dealers, which should lead them to 
encourage the permanence of this arrangement. 





Whe Buckeye Mower.—This implement 
was selected and placed in our Premium _ ist'last year, 
and again this year, before we had the least inkling of the 
probable decision at the great Auburn trial. We are, of 
course, highly gratified, on finding the propriety of our se- 
lection confirmed by the result of that trial, which was 
far more thorough and exhaustive than anything of the 
kind previously undertaken in this country. The award 
was announced in the October Agriculturist, page 346. 
Farmers will, of course, work all the harder now to se- 
cure this premium. Several obtained it last year, and 
many more can do so this year.—By the way, our atten- 
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tion has been called to what was, to say the least, very 
far from an honest, straightforward business transaction. 
An editorial notice appeared in the N. Y. Daily Times, 
referring to the award of the gold medal to the Buckeye 
for sundry enumerated excellencies as a mower. This 
notice had an extensive circulation in other journals, with 
the name of W. A. Wood’s machine substituted for that 
of the Buckeye, and the notice changed to read “ for the 
best combined mower and reaper,” followed by an enu- 
meration of the excellencies of the Buckeye, printed as if 
belonging to the Wood, viz.; “‘ Perfection of work in all 
kinds of grass, and on every variety of surface, lightness of 
draft, ease of management, perfection of mechanical con- 
struction, simplicity, strength, and durability.” The com- 
mittee, on the contrary, gave to the Wood machine the 
preference over its chief competitor, the Eagle, for ease of 
draft, and smallness of side draft. They gave the Eagle 
machine the preference for quality of work and facility of 
management, as compared with the Wood machine, and 
placed them on the same level as regards simplicity of 
construction and durability. The Buckeye will, of course, 
not be injured in the end by this improper borrowing of 
itsplumes. The actual decision of the Auburn committee 
will not be obscured by any specious efforts of interested 
parties, Weare favorably disposed toward the Wood 
machine for its real excellence, but it is our duty to refer 
to the attempt to use the press to give a wrong coloring to 
the facts, as we understand them. 





Crib-Biting.—An “Ex-Officer,’? who has 
studied this disease in the army, before he entered it, and 
since he returned from service, makes some suggestions 
which, considering the very indefinite views usually held 
by veterinarians about it, are worthy consideration. We 
regret he has no experience in regard toacure. “I have 
read the Agriculturist for years past, and have found that 
authors call this disease an affection of the stomach, or 
locate it in other places, still more remote from the seat 
of the complaint. I have taken pains for the last six or 
seven years, buth in the army and while out of it, to look 
into every horse’s mouth that gave the well known in- 
timation of being afflicted with what is generally termed 
‘cribbing,’ or ‘ wind-sucking,’ and 1 have in no instance 
failed to find that the gums grow down between the 
upper teeth—some within a quarter of an inch of the 
ends of the teeth, others not so far, but all that char- 
acteristic without exception. From this I conciude 
it is a crowding of the teeth and gums, instead of any 
intestinal diseases. The pain and irritation caused by 
the pressure, makes the horse press his teeth upon the 
first horizontal piece of anything he comes in contact 
with, to obtain relief. The pain he is in, no doubt causes 
him to grunt, and the eructation of wind from the stomach 
is but the effect of having the head and neck in the posi- 
tion he takes. Fora cure, I would suggest that keeping 
the teeth from crowding each other, or the gums, or both, 
will at once cure the malady.” 





White Wire for Clothes Lines.— 
“White Wire” is simply galvanized iron wire, that is, 
iron wire coated with zinc, which prevents its rusting. 
Most telegraph wire is thus prepared. Several cor- 
respondents have written that they use this telegraph 
wire obtained from the telegraph companies, and find it 
to answer a very good purpose, while it is permanent- 
ly durable. The ‘‘ Washburn & Moen Wire Works” 
make this galvanized iron wire with extra smooth sur- 
face for clothes lines. It is wholesaled by the Agent in 
this city (E. 4. Moen, 42 Cliff street) by the ton, at 13 or 
14 cents per lb., and in half mile coils (about 170 lbs.) at 
l5c. per lb. The No. 8or No, 9 size is that used for 
clothes lines. No. 8 weighs about 7 lbs. to the 100 feet, 
which at 15c. per lb. would cost one cent per foot, ex- 
clusive of freight. A few neighbors could readily com- 
bine and get a 3¢ mile coil, the smallest quantity sold by 
he agent, and divide it. Allowing $2.60 for freight on 
2,640 feet, would make the cost only $1.10 per 100 feet. 
We presume hardware dealers would get it and retail it 
ut about 2c. per foot if requested todo so. Anybody has 
a right to buy, or sell, or use this wire. 

To the Wives of Generals, Judges, 
Senators, etc.—We have been shocked recently by 
seeing the names of the wives of some of our most 
esteemed Generals, U. 8S. Senators, etc., boldly published 
as patrons and endorsers of various “ Gift” and other en- 
terprises, ostensibly got up in aid of charitable or benev- 
olent objects. A close examination shows that in 
most cases the operators use these names only in- 
directly, though in such a manner as to deceive the public 
into a belief that these ladies are really at the head of the 
schemes, or at least largely interested. But in some of 
our humbug investigations, noted elsewhere, we have 
seen letters, undoubtedly genuine, from some of the 
ladies referred to,in which they do give their direct 
countenance and encouragement to Gift Enterprises, 








reality neither more nor less than “covert Lotteries.” 
These are of a worse character, if possible, than the old 
fashioned “ regular” lotteries, where a man is boldly told 
the risk he runs, the chances in his favor, what he is to 
pay, and what to hope for. In these, on the contrary, 
his kind feelings and sympathies are worked upon, to 
filch money from him, ostensibly for good objects, when 
the chief partof it really goes into the pockets of the 
shrewd managers. We earnestly entreat these ladies 
not to lower the good reputation of their husbands, whose 
names we have delighted to honor, by connecting them 
in any way with these enterprises, and notto allow them- 
selves to be made the instruments of extracting money 
from people who would not think of giving it but for the 
endorsement of distinguished and esteemed names. 
Give liberally to our country’s defenders and their fami- 
lies, but do it directly—not $1 to them, and $4 for pocr 
plated ware, and to the pockets of artful operators. 


Manure Making by System.—Last 
month (p. 386,) we noticed the fact that Bommer’s Patent 
Method for making manure was opento the public, and 
that we had a stock of the pamphlets describing the pro- 
cess for sale.—(See Book List.) We have received so 
many letters that we add: The description is in both Eng- 
lish and German, illustrated sufficiently to give a clear 
idea of the process by which all kinds of herbaceous 
vegetable growth, muck or peat, in short all the litter and 
refuse of the farm may, with the addition of a certain 
quantity of animal manure, solid and liquid,on simple sub- 
stitutes easily obtained, be converted into a rich manure, 





Paintings, Engravings, etc.—To sev- 
eral inquirers in regard to objects of art, we will say 
that the largest and best retail stock in the city of these 
things, including beautiful carved work in wood, artists 
materials, etc., is probably at Kneedler’s (late Goupil & 
Co.), 772 Broadway, cor. 9th st. There is a fine picture 
gallery connected with the. establishment, to which ad- 
mittance is usually free, that is well worthy of a visit. 





Large Flocks of Chickens.—‘ A. C. 
H.,”’ Washington, lowa.—We have never known of more 
thana few hundred fowls being kept in one yard in this 
country, and these large flocks did not do well more than 
a year or two. Itis our opinion that, with ordinary care, 
when 25 or 35 hens and 2 or 3 cocks are _wintered in une 
well furnished yard, and are allowed to hatch 300 to 350 
chickens before the middle of June, that these may all be 
well cared for upon one acre of ground, and the chick- 
ens, say 250 to 300 of them, fattened for market. But even 
then we would plow this acre, a quarter at atime, once or 
twice during the summer, and the next year take a new 
piece of ground, and raise a crop on the first. With this 
practice we think aman might keep as many separate 
yards of fowls as he can devote land and labor to, allow- 
ing about 3 acres to each yard, and having conveniencies 
to isolate diseased birds, if it is desirable to give them a 
chance for life. On some such plan great numbers of 
healthy poultry may probably be raised on the same farm. 





Experience with Sick Chickens.— 
Mrs. E. A. F. A.,of Vincennes, Ind., writes in sympa- 
thy with Mrs. J. R. T., thinking the disease he describes 
on page 347 (October) is identical with one by which her 
poultry has suffered. She says she dissected many 
that died, and found in every instance the liver badly dis- 
eased. ‘ We tried every remedy we could hear of with» 
out avail; as a last resort we shut them up in a light airy 
coop, and lost no more until we again let them run at 
large, when they again sickened, and we again confined 
them as before. This fall, after several weeks, we again 
let them out, when five took sick and died. Since then we 
keep them shut up, and they are in perfect health, and 
when we occasionally kill them for the table, we find their 
livers very different from the gangrenous things of those 
that sickened and died when allowed their liberty.” 





Barberry Seeds.—T. Roselough, Douglas 
Co., Kansas. It is not necessary to sprout these. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as ripe, or they may be kept 
mixed with sand, in a cool place, until spring. 





Plants Named.—J. McNicol, Co. Bruce, C. 
W.. The grass is probably Elymus striatus, a species of 
Lyme Grass, or Wild Rye....H. F. Hyde, West Wood- 
stock, Conn. Not a Cactus at all, but one of the very 
best Sedums, Sedum ‘Siedoldii; a most valuable recently 
introduced herbaceous plant, as it is a late bloomer.... 
Doctor Leffler, N. Y. ‘The vine is Boussingaultia 
basselloides, commonly known as Madeira Vine, a useful 
climber with very fragrant flowérs.- The leaf is that of 
the common Pitcher-plant, or Side-saddle flower, Sara- 
cennia purpurea....Wm. Warder, Pine Meadow, Conn. 
The Fringed Gentian, Gentiana crinita, ahd one of the 


presentation festivals, charitable fairs,etc., which are in | most beautiful of our wild fowers,...R. Parnéll, Queens 





Co., N. Y. Apparently Splidago latifolia. Solidagos 
and Asters are not always certainly determined from 
fragments.... H. Stidolph, Jefferson Co., Mo. The 
Spider-wort, of which flowers but no leaves are sent, is 
probably Tradescantia pilosa....N. B. B., Troy, N. Y. 
Apparently Coronilla varia, but pods too young to tell 
certainly....Mrs. M. Beck, Litchfield Co., Conn, The 
annual is Centrostegia macrosiphon; the other is some 
Zephyranthes, but too much broken....L. W., Johnson's 
Creek. No.1 is like the leaf of Artemisia vulgaris, or 
Mug-wort. No. 2,the young growth of Red Cedar— 
or some such....J. K. Leaning, Otsego Co. Some 
Euphorbia, which needs seeds for determination....A. L, 
Child, Glendale, Nebraska. No. 1, an Aster, related to 
multiflorus, no telling without leaves. No. 2, another 
Aster, ditto. No. 3, ditto. No. 4, Gentiana Saponaria, 
Soapwort Gentian.—With the exception of a few speci- 
mens put aside for more careful examination than we can 
now give, we have named all the plants on hand that 
could be named, and the rest have gone into the rubbish 
basket, and we thus close up our botanical matters for 
the year. Nowa word tothe good friends who send us 
specimens. We do not keep a guessing shop, we cannot 
afford to soak out crumpled specimens. Such help as 
we can give in determining plants, is given cheerfully, 
but you must do your part, and give decent specimens. 
When the lower leaves of a plant differ from the upper 
ones, send one of them. We like conundrums, but don’t 
care for them in the shape of plants, and hereafter shall 
not guess at the little snipsthat are sent. Very few have 
any idea of how much time may be wasted in trying to 
make out what would be plain enough, did the collector 
take a little pains to give us a leaf with the flowers. 





Planting Chestnuts.—S. Seymour, Rock- 
ford, Ill.—The nuts are difficult to keep and do best if 
planted inautumn. Plant in seed beds of light soil, not 
deeper than the thickness of the nut; then cover the bed 
with several inches of leaves, upon which a little earth 
may be sprinkled to keep them from blowing away. 
This closely imitates the natural sowing in the forest, 
Of course the leaves are to be removed in spring. 


Marble-head Mammoth Cabbage. 
—Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, introduced this 
variety some years ago. He sent us one of the kind he 
buries for the winter to be used for seed raising next 
spring. The man of the Independent will please notice 
that this was a Cabbage and not a Cabbage Stump. We 
are glad Mr. G. sent only one, or there would not have 
been much room for anything else in the office. This 
head, divested of its outer leaves, measures 24 inches in 
diameter ; weighs over 30 lbs, ; is very solid, and is crisp, 
and sweet in the raw state; certainly a fine specimen. 








Sundry Humbugs.—Subscribers are con- 
tinually writing to inquire about parties that have already 
been shown upin these articles. We cannot afford room 
for reprinting. Please look through the past numbers. 
Over 200 swindlers have been directly or indivectly ex- 
posed during the present volume....After the continu- 
ed hard knocks administered to the swindling fraternity, 
inevery paper fora year past, we are half disposed to 
take a “breathing spell” for a month. We would very 
gladly drop the subject entirely, as it is always a disagree- 
able one; but somebody should do it, and until the press of 
the country generally shall help to open the eyesof the 
people, and cease to aid swindlers by advertising for them, 
we shall not shrink from the labor, at whatever cost of 
time, expense, and pleasure. If need be,a half column, 
or more, will be devoted to this subject in the numbers of 
the next volume, and our readers will, therefore, please 
aid in the important work, by keeping us promptly advised 
of all new circulars and other schemes that come to their 
knowledge. The reports for a month past, embraced in 
a peck or so of letters before us, we will not take upin 
detail, but give a few general hints covering most of them : 
1st, Here are nine different gift enterprises, generally of 
a very plausible character, and well calculated to deceive 
the unwary, and even some intelligent people. The most 
dangerous of these are those got up professedly to aid 
wounded and disabled soldiers, or their wives, widows, 
or orphans. Concerts, titkets, gifts, greenbacks, heuses, 
farms, pianos, watches, sewing machines, jewelry, etc., 
etc., are offered to subscribers in large amounts as bonuses, 
to be distributed by lot to subscribers to these charitable 
funds, of which, ostensibly, a large, but really a very 
small proportion, is promised to such funds. The daily, 
weekly, and illustrated papers, set up these schemes in 
large displayed type, and attractive form. The names of 
generals, and of men in high places, and their wives— 
generally obtained under false pretences, are used with- 
out any permission—or displayed in a way to make them 
appear patrons of these enterprises. We have looked 
into the machinery and operations, and, mark our 
words, all of these soldiers’, soldier orphans’ and widows’ 
charitable festivals, concerts, etc.,in which presents are 
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promised by lot to subscribers, are frauds upon the com- 
munity. There are at least a dozen on a large scale, 
throughout the country, and many smaller local affairs for 
monuments, etc. We speak not of legitimate fairs and 
festivals, but of all those where gifts, presents, etc., are 
offered for distribution. There are, universally, private 
parties who really manage them, and into whose pockets 
the main proffts eventually go. This playing upon peo- 
ple’s good intentions and kind feelings towards our sol- 
diers and their families, is the meanest kind of stealing. 
These enterprises are bona fide lotteries, except in name, 
and the most disreputable of all lotteries—wolves in 
sheep's clothing ...2d, There are a score or so of purely 
gift enterprises, where, for a small sum returned for the 
tickets sent you, often professedly, but not really, at your 
request, you are offered achance to draw, or have drawn, 
a prize varying from $5 to $100, or more. We have ex- 
amined more than a hundred of these, and we here say 
that there is not one of all these ticket schemes, and gift 
enterprises that is not a fraud. Not one in a hundred 
of those who have sent their money for the tickets have 
ever heard from it, unless to hear the standing falsehood, 
that it was “lost by mail.” Some showy prizes, not really 
valuable, have been sparingly distributed as a bait to 
others, but the second crop invariably gets cheated, usu- 
ally the first one too.....3d, We have chased up somany 
advertised medicines, and doctors for ail sorts of diseases, 
that we are prepared to brand the whole tribe of adver- 
tising doctors as pernicious quacks. Not half of them 
ean be found at the plaees they pretend to occupy. They 
get letters at these places at hours when you cannot catch 
them....4th, “ Agencies’—There are a large number of | 
persons in this city, and elsewhere, offering by private 
circulars “ agencies,” some for one thing, some for ano- 
ther, and some for a variety of things, household appara- 
tus, etc. A few of these are genuine; many are swin- 
dles, and some are about “ half-and-half.” It takes much 
investigation to get at the reliabiljity and value of these 
concerns, and we advise extreme caution, especially 
when any money is required to try them. Our silence in 
regard to several recently inquired about, implies that 
they are bogus, or near to it, or of doubtful character.... 
5th, Eschew ail “ Art Associations.” The ‘ Michigan 
Art Association,” with its only office in N. Y. City, isa 
fair specimen of many of them swindles. So is the pre- 
tended Masonic affair, at Medina, N. Y. Almost all are 
unmitigated humbugs. One or two, like the Crosby Art 
Association, nay do what they promise, but how they 
differ from any other lottery is more than we can explain, 
except in accomplishing the same object in a meaner 
way ; they add the “ sympathy dodge.”—Beware of “One 
price watch companies,” and of ald watches by tickets ; 
of “ Howard” and all other benevolent nedicine associa- 
tions ;’’ of “* American Jewelry Association ;” of Ann Ar- 
bor $2tickets; of Jas. Pendergast & Co.; of ‘‘H. Camp, 
M. D., who insults respectable young ladies, by sending 
them circulars offering disgusting medicines,” of all cheap 
sewing machine offers, etc., etc ...P, S.—A villainous 
scheme just comes to light—a pretented Franklin Benefit 
Association in Chicago, claiming Gen, Wm. B. Logan as 
President.—-It is impossible he could officer such a 
scheme. One Jno. L. Andrews of Ohio, writes to ladies 
offering for $50 to lie them tickets through worth $500? 
—A deep-dyed villain ! 

Mareschal Niel Rose.—An “Old Florist” 
objects to the engraving of this rose given in the Novem- 
ber Agriculturist, which he says does not do justice to 
this splendid variety. With him the flowers were as 
large as those of any good rose, and the color—which 
cannot be given in an engraving—is as yellow as saffron, 
improving as the flower opens. Our engraving was from 
the only accessible material, a partly opened flower. It 
is not strictly a Tea Rose, but a Noisette, and is a runner, 
ufter the style of the Lamarque, and like that, adapted to 
planting out in the open ground of the green-house ; 
treated in this way, it attains its greatest perfection. 





Grape Vines Growing in Autumn. 
T. Bost, Hennepin Co., Minn., writes, that the leaves of 
his small vines were killed by frost in September, and 
that subsequent warm weather has started the buds for 
next year, and asks if this will hurt the vines. It will be 
apt to injure them, and the young vines will require care. 
It is probably only the upper buds that have started, and 
that good buds still remain near the ground. Prune back 
severely, and start anew cane from a bud near the base, 

Irrigation—Windmills.—W. Hawkins 
and several neighbors, of Sayville, (State not given) are 
interested in the subject of irrigation. There are two 
plans, one to “ pipe” the water 13g mile, the other for 
each to dig « well and get a windmil!l and tank on the up- 
per part of his land, The former plan would he very ex- 
pensive far ane man ta dg, hut might de for several com- 
bining ta layalargs pips, The wigdsalll play is fease 
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ground will often furnish a supply of water which may 
be delivered by a syphon (asimple pipe extending froin 
near the bottom of the well to a lower level on the slope 
of the hill,) at a tank or reservoir. Windmills for simple 
pumping are advertised at about $150. 


Page’s Pump and Sprinkler.—We 
saw this new contrivance for throwing water at the 
Cleveland Grape Show, and it impressed us as being very 
simple and efficient. Some apparatus for throwing a jet 
of water is very handy in various ways, anc if this one is 
found to work as well in the hands of every one as it did 
in those of the exhibitor, it will take the place of more 
expensive machines. 


White Willow.—E. F. Dunne, writes from 

Humboldt Co., Nevada, saying: ‘‘ Away out here, 
‘ Where the wild sage-stems of the desert die, 
In the cold white marshes of alkali,’ 

we live, farm and read the Agriculturist, and have a bet- 
ter home than the writer of the quoted lines imagined. 
We raise, first crop on the sod, 1,500 pounds of barley to 
the acre, and sellit,in bulk, for 8c. per pound coin, We are 
much exercised though on the subject of hedge-fences. 
Won't vou tell us about that White Willow that Levi Smith 
writes to you of in September number, 1866. Where we 
can get it and how to manage it. Won't you put an item 
in the ‘basket’ forus ? "—Ans. It is not hard to get the 
White Willow ; almost any good nurseryman would send 
you the right thing, and once obtained, you could multi 
ply it indefinitely in a few years. A few cuttings might 
be sent by Post. Your California nurserymen probably 
have it. But whether it will grow ‘‘in the cold white 
marshes of alkali,” that is another question, which indeed 
you do not ask. Remember it bears several names, 
white, gray, powder, etc., besides the Latin, Saliz alba. 





English Market Measures.—In read- 
ing over the reports of the Covent Garden Market, one is 
puzzled at terms notin use inthis country. We have 
been at a little trouble to look them up, and perhaps the 
result may interest others besides ourseives. Pottleisa 
long tapering basket made of shavings, and holding a 
pint and a half. Punnets are shallow baskets, varying iu 
size for different articles ; radish punnets are 8 inches 
across and 1 inch deep; those for mushrooms are 7 
inches by 1: while salad punnets are 5 inches by 
2 inches deep. A Sieve is a basket 15 inches in diame- 
ter and 8 inches deep, and holds Timperial gallons. The 
half-sieve holds 33% gallons, and is 12}¢ inches across by 
6inchesdeep, The Bushel sieve is 1734 inches in diame- 
ter at top, 17 at bottom, 11144 deep; the Bushel Basket is 
at top 144 inches, at bottom 10 inches, 17 inches deep. 

Shades of Colorin Outside Paint- 
ing of Houses.—J. W. White, of Mifflin Co., Pa., 
asks :—*‘ In painting a wooden house should the cornice, 
window-facings, etc., be of a lighter or darker shade than 
the body of the house? Also, should the panels of 
doors, window shutters, etc., be darker or lighter than 
the panel frames?” The colors appropriate to wooden 
houses are light ones of some agreeable neutral tint, 
avoiding all positive colors, and all dark colors. The 
cornices, base and corner strips, pilasters, door and win- 
dow casings, etc., should be of a slightly darker shade 
than the body of the house. So likewise should the pan- 
el frames be a little darker than the panels. 





Whe Illustrated Annual Register 
of Rural Affairs for 1867. By J. J. Thomas. 
Albany: Luther Tucker & Son.—Another volume is 
added to this series, and, like its predecessors, is a usefui 
compendium of agricultural and horticultural matters, 
It is sufficient praise to say of this volume that it is as 
good as the previous ones, and is well worth the modest 
sum it costs—30 cents. We would gladly stop here, but 
one of its contributors has been guilty of an act that we 
cannot, and ought not to allow to pass unnoticed. Upor 
page 84is ‘“‘A Chapter on Various Practical Subjects.’ 
(Written for the Annual Register, by S. Edwards Todd.] 
This article contains nine illustrations; eight of these 
are re-drawn from the Agriculturist for 1865: and the re- 
maining one is taken bodily and literally from a work of 
which we hold the copy-right—American Weeds and 
Useful Plants—without the slightest acknowledgment. 
The figures from the Agriculturist are re-drawn, slightly 
modified in one way or another, so as to avoid the copy- 
right. (Our original articles are paid for well, and every 
number of the paper is copy-righted in full, and not to be 
copied without credit.) Theauthor of this article was, un- 
satisfactorily to us, for a short time employed to aid upon 
the Agriculéturist, and he may possibly think that he has a 
right to illustrations drawn for some articles of which he 
made the rough notes. Other people think differently. We 
are quite sure that neither our goad friend, the editor of 
the Hegister, ner ite publishers, had any suspicign of the 
pick of whigh they have haen made the yells, Phey 
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they have instead a re-hash of old matter that has 
already appeared in a widely-circulated paper, illustrated 
by figures that will appear old and familiar to a large 
proportion of those who may purchase the Register. 
The publishers have our sympathy, as they will that of 
all honest men. 


Trouble witha Steep Path.—“ A Sub- 
scriber” in Tennessee, who lives on a mountain side, 
finds that every hard rain turns his path into a gully, and 
wishes to know what he can put upon it, as stones wash 
out and planks warp, Perhaps a little engineering would 
turn the bulk of the water in another direction. In such 
a place we should try gas-tar and gravel, or sand. As 
much tar as will stick the sand together, will soon harden 
and make a durable and pleasant walk. If, as appears 
likely, the path is below the general surface, then the 
cement should be laid upon the sides of the depression, 
as well as to prevent the water from working under. 
Another plan would be to pave the foot way, and make 
very capacious gutters on each side of the pavement, and 
plaster them over with a mortar of water lime. The lat- 
ter plan is followed in some portions of Central Park. 





Hardiness of the Quince.—D. P., 3,000 
feet up on the Catskills, wishes to know the probable suc- 
cess of Quinces in that locality. As he raises apples an! 
pears, we doubt not that Quinces would succeed. Donot 
plant in low wet ground, give good and well enriched 
soil, and take care of them as if they were pet pears. 

‘Khe Study of Geography, as usually 
taught, involves a great waste of time. The pupil strug- 
gles through a long list of names which his burdened 
memory refuses to retain, and many of which would be 
mere rubbish if retained, so far as any practical use is 
concerned. A new primary work by Miss Hall, publish- 
ed by Samuel F. Nichols, Boston, is a step in the right 
direction. By means of interesting reading lessons, ac- 
companied with common-sense maps and illustrations, it 
leads the child to acquire information, and a relish for the 
subject at the same time. Teachers and parents will do 
well to examine the work. 





°° The Methodist *? has made an important 
arrangement with Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, and other 
eminent clergymen, for a weekly sermon to be published 
in its columns.—See advertisement. 


A New Map ofN. Y. City and 1,200 square 
miles of the adjacent region, just published by the reliable 
firm of Messrs. H. H. Lloyd & Co., N. Y., gives a very 
complete view of the region, locating all rail-road sta- 
tions with their distances from New York, the country 
roads, small streams, etc., more minutely and accurately 
than we have seen in any similar publication, It is a 
valuable work of reference.—Price $3.00. 





Documents Acknowledged.—The fol- 
lowing catalogues of general nursery stock have been re- 
ceived: ‘‘ The Evergreens,” Saml. Edwards, La Moille, 
Ill. ; Central Nurseries, Edward F. Evans & Co., York, 
Pa.; Thomas Wright, Rochester, N. Y.; Georgetown 
(Conn.) Nursery, Geo. Perry & Son; Erie (Pa.) Com- 
mercial Nurseries, I. A. Plattmann; Westbury Nurseries, 
Isaac Hicks & Sons, North Hempstead, L. I., N. Y.; 
Greenvale Nurseries, W. D. Strowyer & Co., Oswego, 
N. Y.; John Murphy, Dansville, N. Y.; South Bend 
(Indiana) Nursery and Fruit Farm, A. M. Purdy : Read- 
ing (Mass.) Nursery, J. W. Manning ..“ The three best 
Market Berries,’ Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N, J.... 
Catalogues of Grapes from A. M. Burns, Manhattan, 
Kansas ; J. M. M’Cullough & Son, Cincinnati, O.; H. B. 
Lum, Sandusky, O.; Holton & Zundell, Haverstraw, N. 
Y.; A. J. Hatfield, Niles, Mich....Catalogues of Bulbs, 
Seeds and Strawberries, Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co., 
Paris, France....Catalogue of Farm Stock, Dogs, Fowls, 
etc., S. & W.S.Allen, Vergennes, Vt... Catalogue of Edge 
Tools, Collins & Co., Hartford, 112 Water St., New 
York....Catalogue of German Periodical Literature 
(Zeitschriften-Liste), 1866, E. Steiger, New-York. 

The Festival of Song.—This is a gift 
book, published by F. J, Huntington & Co., New York. 
It consists of choice extracts from ancient and modern 
poets, compiled by Frederick Saunders, Librarian of the 
Astor Library, and prefaced by a brief account of the au- 
thors. The work is splendidly printed and bound, illustrat- 
ed with original drawings by leading artists of the National 
Academy of Design~some of which are really charming. 

‘Whe ** Golden Leaves Series,’’—These 
are neat volumes, containing selections from the best pro- 
dugiions of the alder British, madern English, dramatic 
and Amperiaan Foais, ‘Fle celections, by J. W. &. Haws 
Bein da te inivle with lasie and good jadg meant, 
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Heaves in Cows and HMorses.—Lyman 
Pike, of Iroquois Co., Ill., writes: ‘In the American 
Agriculturist of October (page 347) I notice a case of a 
‘cow with the heaves.’ I have never seen nor even heard 
of such a case before, but as I have been 16 years a prac- 
tising physician, I think I can prescribe for tie case. 
Horses having the heaves, on coming to the Prairies, soon 
get rid of the affection, and observation has proved that 
the cure is effected by rosin- weed (Silphium terebinthina- 
ceum). Of late the same article has been successfuliy 
used in the treatment of asthma in the human subject. 
May it not prove equally beneficial in the treatment of 
heaves in cows.”—[There are several Silphiums all called 
rosin-weed, and possessing similar characters, and most 
probably they have like medicinal properties. —Ep.] 

Rearing Calwes without Milk.—In 
answer to our inquiry of last month, * E. S.,” of Bedford, 
Miech., writes. ** Calves should have the mother’s milk 
until three days old, yet they can be safely reared on the 
following gruel: Take one tablespoonful of wheat flour, 
and a teaspoonful of salt; mix with cold water to a 
paste ; stir the paste gradually into three pints of boiling 
water, let it boil a moment, and remove froin the fire. As 
the calf increases in growth, increase its food, which 
must be given blood-warm three times aday. When a 
week old, give « lock of hay or fresh grass. When a 
calf is three weeks old, let it have a gruel of sifted corn 
mea! —one texcupful of meal to three quarts water ; boil 
thoroughly, and never omit the salt. A handful of young 
mullein leaves boiled in sweet milk will cure the scours. 
‘Their opposite’ is relieved by half teacup of melted 
lard—poured down the throat—repeated if needful.” 





Pears at Hammondspor, N. Y.— 
On another occasion we have mentioned the remarkable 
immunity from grape diseases enjoyed by the region 
wround Hammondsport. The locality seems to be equally 
favorable to the growth of other fruits. We sawin the 
grounds of J. W. Davis, Esq., President of the Urbana 
Wine Co., several trees of the Virgalieu, loaded with 
fruit without a spotted or cracked specimen to be seen. 
That the pears were as good as they looked, we know 
from some specimens forwarded to us by Mr. Davis. 





Buerre Clairgeau Pears,.—If a hand- 
somer plate of pears can be shown than one of Buerré 
Clairgeaus, that has graced our table for a week past, 
we should like to see it. The specimens were from Ell- 
wanger & Barry, the well-known Nurserymen, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; they were so brilliant in color that many 
supposed them to be artificial. For quality, this variety 
cannot rank in the very first class, though we do not mean 
to say that itis bad, or even indifferent ; it has a fine flesh, 
is sweet, but is rather lackingin spirit. Stillits good size, 
great beauty, and the abundance with which it bears, 
combine to make it one of our most popular varieties, 


‘The Tilden 'Tomato.—In the October 
“Basket,” we stated that our own experience with this 
variety, as well as thatof our neighbors, was to the effect 
that we had the wrong sort, or that the variety had been 
over estimated. Specimens from Mr. Tilden, Davenport, 
Iowa, Mr. Henry A. Dreer, Jr., Philadelphia, and reports 
from many correspondents, convince us that the Tilden 
tomato, as they grow it, is really a good thing—as good 
as need be—regular in shape, solid, few seeded, and of 
excellent flavor. We have either had the wrong sort, or 
the soil was not suited to this variety. The weight of 
the testimony received is decidedly in ‘its favor. 





Fine Cranberries. — “Are those Lady 
Apples?” asked a stranger on seeing a dish of cran- 
berries on our table. We do not wonder at the mis- 
take, for they were the finest cranberries we ever saw. 
They came from Mr. Orin C, Cook, South Milford, Mass, 





Chestnuts and Horse-chestnuts.— 
‘‘ Enquirer.” Whoever told you that the large Spanish 
Chestnut was produced by grafting the common Chestnut 
on the Horse-chestnut, simply told that which was not 
true. The Horse-chestnut is in no wise related to the 
common Chestnut, any more than the Pineapple is to an 
Apple, or a Prickly-pear to a Pear, and there is not the 
slightest chance of the one growing if grafted on the other. 





The Madras Radish.—2aphanus cauda- 
tus.—We scarcely open an English horticultural journal 
but what we find the merits of this thing discussed, and 
have several times seen it figured. It isa radish, the root 
of which is worthless, but is grown far the pods, which 
are 12 to 18 inches long, ascerding ta the soil, While 
some say that the podsare palatable when cqoked likg 
rsparagus, others consider tha thing worthless, We 
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longer, but no better than any other radish pods, and dis- 
carded it as of no use. As the plant is making some 
stir in England, and may be again imported, we give 
our experience with it. 


The Philadelphia Horticultural 
Society.—Mr. Ilenry A. Dreer, Jr., Treasurer, has sent 
us a photograph of the new Horticultural Hall now being 
erected in Philadelphia, with a description of the building, 
which will be of a size ample for the purposes of the So- 
ciety, and of a style that will make it an ornament to the 
city. We look upon this picture with mingled ‘pleasure 
and mortification. It is gratifying to know that Philadel- 
phia has a Horticultural Society so thoroughly alive and 
prosperous as to need a spacious and elegaut edifice, and 
we wish them the continued success. Our mortification 
is, thatave can point out no temple in New York devoted 
to Flora and Pomona. In the very center of one of the 
largest gardening communities of the Continent, we have 
no Society to encourage the amateur, and no place to 
which the originator of a new thing can go for an en- 
dorsement. All other arts and sciences have a home, 
but Horticulture is shut out of New York as strictly as 
if it were a pestilence. 

Ensects and Plant Fertilization.— 
The concluding article of this series appears in the 
present issue, and in behalf of those who have read them 
with interest and profit, we thank their author for them. 
Tie facts that have been presented in these papers, have 
an interest to al! who grow plants, while to the merely 
curious in hatural phenomena, they open a new field of 
observations, which we doubt not many will improve. 
It is proper to add that these are from the pen of Dr. 
Asa Gray, of Harvard University. 





Practical and Scientific Fruit Cul- 
ture.—By Charles R. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
In August last we gave a notice of this work, and should 
not recur to it now but for » conspicuous advertisement, 
in which the publishers see fit to make the following 
statement: ‘‘The publishers have the pleasure to an- 
nounce a new edition of this elegant and popular work, 
which, according to the expressed judgment of candid 
and unbiassed critics in England and America, evinces 
the most extensive research, observation, and experience, 
and which has also excited the fears of rivals.”—This 
statement is followed by several quotations, mostly from 
political papers. The above implies that those who have 
criticised this work adversely, were neither ‘* candid nor 
unbiassed,” and reflects upon every one of our horticul- 
tural cotemporaries, who are supposed to be at least as 
qualified to judge of a pomological work, as the literary 
editor of a daily paper, and not one of whom but is ready 
to welcome any work that shows merit or promise. 
There never was a work upon horticulture so severely 
and justly criticised as this has been in this country; it 
may be true that it has been praised in Engiand, for so 
much of itis quoted from English authors, that it must 
have to the English critic a very familiar look. As 
long as the publishers see fit to advocate this book on 
what merits it may have, we have nothing to say, but 
when they seek to prop it up by unfair inuendoes, we 
suggest that they are taking a course that wiil not be 
likely to accomplish what they seek.—-If any of our read- 
ers desire to see how a large work can be made by *“ ex- 
tensive research’’ among the writings of others, let him 
invest $4in Baker’s Practical and Scientific Fruit Culture. 


Snails or Slugs in Cellars.—Onc who 
has waged an unsuccessful war upon snails (slugs) in his 
cellar for many months, asks if some one who has been 
similarly annoyed and has succeeded in getting rid of the 
pests, will give through the Agriculturist the means em- 
ployed.—The slugs or soft snails vary in size from an 
inch long to the size of a man’s finger, and leave their 
slimey tracks everywhere on walls, vegetables, utensils, 
etc, and when cleared out, soon re-appear. We should 
think a free use of slaked lime would cure the evil, but 
trust to hear from the experienced. 





Langstroth’s Bee-Hive—Patent Ex- 
tended —Important to Bee-Keepers, — Mr. 
Langstroth has devoted a good part of his life to the 
study of bees—and the bee-keepers of this country owe 
much tohim. His invention consisted in having moveable 
frames to which the combs are attached by the bees so 
placed in the box hive as to have the tops of the frames, in 
whole or in part, separated from each other, with a nar- 
row open chamber above the frames, and narrow spaces 
also on each side—so narrow that there is not room for 
the bees to build combs in these spaces, which will prac- 
tically jnterfere with the removal of the frames. This 
gives abjlity tg remove the frames and combs at pleasure, 
Mr, Langstroth patented his invention in 1853; it was re- 


since), it was confirmed, and extended for 7 years. This 
extension inures to Mr. Langstroth’s benefit, and not to 
those who have received rights or privileges from him, 
except so far as he chooses to renew their privileges. 

The invention of this moveable comb hive his wrought 
a complete revolution in bee-keeping, the progress of 
which has been greatly accelerated by its aiding so much 
the introduction and dissemination of the Italian bee. 
Within a few years past a great many (not less than 40) 
moveable frame hives have been made, which, unless 
licensed by Mr. L., are infringements upon his patent. 
It has been currently stated, and believed by many, 


anticipated in Europe, or in this country. On account of 
these statements boldly made, and endorsed by some 
prominent journals, Mr. L. applied for a confirmation 
of his patent and reissue in 1863, and as he found the 
Patent Office library very deficient in works on bee-cul- 
ture, he brought his extensive collection of works, chiefly 
European, bearing on this subject, with him, for the as- 
sistance of the examiners. We learn that his claims to 








originality were thoroughly established. As he has real- 
ized comparatively little from his invention, he applied 
recently for an extension of his patent. In this he was 
vehemently opposed, and much evidence was taken. 
The Chief Examiner in his report to the Commission- 
er of Patents stated that the testimony of those opposing 
Mr, Langstroth was so contradicted by their own letters 
and published works, as to be “ unworthy of considera- 
tion.” The decision of the Examiner was appealed from, 
and a hearing was had before the Commissioner in per- 
son, who confirmed it, granting the extension. Mr. 
Langstroth’s claims are therefore fully established, and 
all who wish to use moveable comb frames on his princi- 
ple, will have to apply to him for the right to do so. 
This he proposes to grant on very reasonable terms. 





Medicines for Plants.—We don’t be- 
lieve in them. One has a patent for peach curl, another 
keeps out borers by putting some compound in the crotch 
of a tree. The efficiency of these preparations is certi- 
fied to by people who doubtless think they are doing the 
public a service, but they are not known out of their 
own neighborhood as horticulturists. We wish no adver- 
tisements for plant medicines for this journal. 





The Forest Tree Culturist. — By 
Andrew 8S. Fuller. New York: Geo. E. & F. W. Wood- 
ward. In whatever comes from Mr. Fuller’s pen, we 
look for a certain amount of practical value, and while 
in this respect we are not disappointed in the present 
treatise, we cannot help regretting that he did not make 
ita more exhaustive one. The work is mainly devoted 
to the cultivation of our native trees, and will be found a 
useful guide tothe tree planter. Price by mail $1.50. 





Woodward’s Rural Art.—This is the 
first volume of what is intended to be an annual of Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Gardening and Rural Art. It is a 
neatly prepared volume, containing 58 designs of dwel- 
lings of various styles, out-buildings, plans for laying out 
small places, ete. Published by Geo, E. & F. W. Wood- 
ward. We send it by mail for 75c. in paper, or $1 in cloth. 





Balbs : A treatise on Hardy and Tender Bulbs 
and Tubers, by Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston: J. 
E. Tilton & Co. A volume of about 300 pages, that in- 
cludes the common as well as the rarer plants usually 
called bulbs. As far as we have been able to peruse it, 
the directions for culture are plain and practical, and we 
doubt not it will meet a want long felt by amateurs. The 
book is produced in very handsome style, Price $3.00. 


We shall keep it on sale, and to send by mail, 
. 





Artificial Honey—The Best,—We have 
from time to time published various specifications for 
making sweet preparations that resemble honey, and 
some of which answer very fairly as substitutes for that 
article. Indeed, some people prefer the manufactured to 
the natural. Every now and then some clap gets hold of 
a recipe, and fixing up a glowing circular, persuades 
sundry trusting people to pay him from 25c. to $5.00 for 
his “secret,” or “patent,” or “ copy-right."—To . find 
him out we paid one of these fellows $2 for a “right” to 
our own previously published recipe.—Here is a recipe 
which we guarantee to make an article equal to or 
superior to any of the dollar or five dollar recipes offered : 
Put 10 lbs. of white sugar in 2 quarts of water, and gradu- 
ally heat it, stirring it occasionally until brought to the 
boiling point. Then remove from the fire, and add 1 Ib. 
of real honey. When half cooled, add 3z lb. more of 


honey, and when only blood warm, add another }¢ Ib. of 
honey. 
of peppermint, 
pleasant sweetening, 


When neariy cold, add 10 drops of good essence 
This makes 16 lbs. in all of a very 
Its flavor can be varied to the lik 
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Make the Frost Aid You.—Few are 
aware of the beneficial effects upon all kinds of soil, and 
especially upon Heavy land, of a thorough freezing and 
thawing. Eight cubic feet of water in freezing, swells to 
nine feet at least. Soils filled with water expand in the 
same way. The water dispersed all through the pores 
when freezing, cracks and pulverizes the soil, and fits it 
for plants, and releases much plant food. This freezing 
also kills many insects, insect eggs, and weed seeds. 
It is wise, then, to plow fields and spade the gardens 
into ridges and furrows in Autumn, so as to let the 
frost down as deeply as possibile. This can be done 
ut any time before the ground becomes solid. If so 
wet that it packs, the freezing will lighten it up again. 
The operation pays well. If ground be left in ridges with 
deep dead furrows or ditches, it will drain and dry off, 
and become warm a week or two earlier in spring, which 
isanimportant gain for the cultivator at that season, 


Coal Tar as Paint for Houses.—‘‘J. 
T.” writes from Madison, Ind., *“*to the question: ‘Is 
coal tar good paint for the outside of a small house ?’— 
You answer, ‘ yes, if you like a black house.’ I would 
answer, yes for either a smallor large house. A good 
paint that will oullast any oil paint, on either wood or 
brick, and not be black either, can be made with coal 
tar."—In whatever way “J. T.” modifies the color, we 
presume he cannot avoid having it very dark, and this we 
decidedly object to for dwelling houses at least, which 
should be of a light cheerful color, if of wood, or of a 
natural stone color, if of brick or concrete, 


What a Young Man Did.—We were 
pleased, on more than one account, by a recent call from 
a young man in Putnam County, a farmer boy studert, 
we believe. Seeing our premium offers he started out, 
and in about four days work, all within a week, he ob- 
tained 157 subscribers to the Agriculturist at $1.50 a year. 
His call was to bring in the names and order his premi- 
ums, viz.: the 16 volumes of Appleton’s Cyclopedia and 
the Tool Chest, which were promptly furnished. He is 
thus well equipped for mind work and hand work. (The 
Cyclopedia, $80, and the Tool Chest, $44.50, or $124.50 
for four days work, is pretty good pay—it would pay well 
for forty days work.) Why may not you, reader, and 
hundreds, yes, thousands of others do the same thing. 
There are in our country more than ten thousand differ- 
ent Towns, which each contain more than 157 persons 
who would afterwards be grateful to any one who should 
persuade them to subscribe for this journal for 1867, 


Butter Costs More than Flour.— 
After some inquiry, we estimate that in a family of ten 
persons, including two or three children between three 
and eight years old, a barrel of flour lasts 36 days. This 
is nearly the general average, of a barrel of flour a year 
for each full grown person. The same family (of ten) 
consumes an average of 1 lbs. of butter per day, or 2 
ounces each, including that used in cooking. The aver- 
age retail price here, for good articles, has been for some 
time past, about $16 per bbl. for flour, and 50c. per Ib. 
for butter. (Both are higher now.) At these figures, it 
takes $22.50 worth of butter to use up $16 worth of flour 
or anexcess of $6.50, equivalent to full 40 per cent. 
If we reduce the butter to 1 lb. per day, or 1 3-5ths ounces 
each, its cost will still be nearly 20 per cent. greater than 
the flour. This proportion will hold good throughout 
most of the country, as the relative prices of flour and 
butter are about the same as here. 





Why the Best Flour is Cheapest. 
~-Two dollars extra onghe price of a barrel of flour, will 
secure a much superior quality. Any one who will de- 
vote a little observation to the subject, will notice that 
with poor bread, people eat from 14 to ¢ more butter than 
they do with that which is of superior or extra quality. 
If we reckon 14 more, it will be seen by the calculations 
of the preceding item, that $2 saved in the price of flour 
involves $5.62 more expense for butter, or for other con- 
diments to make the poorer bread palatable, 


Beware of Advertised Recipes for 
Ink, Paint, Vinegar, Honey, ete.—We notice 
a good many of these advertised in newspapers and by 
private circulars, at from $1 to $5 each, with promises of 
wonderful profits to the purchasers. One editor offers as 
a premium for new subscribers, an ink recipe by which 
“you can make hundreds of dollar’s worth of splendid 
ink, in a few minutes, for less than half «dime per gal- 
Jon!” All of these advertised recipes have been publish- 
ed in the Agriculturist this year, with no patent or copy- 
right to prohibit their generaluse. We have also publish- 
‘ed the vinegar and honey recipes. So don't give $1, $2, 
$3 or $5 to somebody who sets up a claim for their ex- 
elusive use, The Recipe of the ‘Great American Paint 


| linseed oil ?) 





Company” which we have referred to, (Aug., p. 278, and 
Nov., p. 389), has turned up. It amounts to fresh slaked 
lime with about 1-5th its weight of salt, and ‘1-6th its 
weight of sugar, mixing it with milk, and adding ¥ of its 
weight of Spanish whiting for white paint. For other 
colors, use, instead of the Spanish white, some yellow 
ochre for straw color, chrome yellow for lemon, indigo 
for lead or slate, chrome green for green, etc. The 
amount of these, and the mode of mixing, are not stated. 
For implements, use linseed oil instead of milk. (What 
say practical painters to mixing fieshed slaked lime with 
This is what we got for $1 paid to the so- 
called “Great American Paint Company,” by way of in- 
vestigation.—The “* Company” don’t claim any “ patent,” 
but only say “ copy-right applied for.”—[.Mem : Club sub- 
scribers will please credit us $1 for this information, 
which is all they will get froin the said “ Company ” for 


the same money. So we end the year square ; you paid in 
| $1 and we return it here—throwing inthe year’s papers !] 


Preparation for Leather.—The “Shoe 
and Leather Reporter” translates from the Gerber Cour- 
ier, the following recipe for a preparation which is said 
to be excellent for boots, harness leather, and belting, 
giving pliability, softness, and consequent durability : 
Melt 7 ounces of lard, add 1 ounce rosin, and stir well 
together when both are melted. In another vessel dis- 
solve 3!Z ounces of good hard soap in a quart (or 2& 
pounds) of clean rain water. When dissolved and heated 
to the boiling point, add the prepared lard and rosin, boil 
gently a few minutes, and it is ready for application. 
The preparation is easily and cheaply made, and wil! 
doubtless render the leather pliable, even if it does not 
turn water, of which we are in doubt. 





What we Saw.—0On one of the coldest 
mornings of November, when the sterner sex were glad 
to wear gloves, thick overcoats well buttoned up, and not 
a few had winter caps on, well down on their ears, we 
saw a well dressed lady belonging to a well to do family, 
get out of the cars with a gentleman, and walk off 
through the cold wind, bareheaded! (There was some- 
thing flat lying on the crown of her head, but it was so 
small we could not tell what it was.) A friend at our 
elbow said she was a fashionable lady.—We guess so.— 
Mem. (from our note book): Hadn’t we better open our 
advertising columns to the latest patent medicine, con- 
sumption curing geniuses! Where's (Rev.) Edward 
Wilson, and the other such like humbugs ?—The “ ca- 
tarrh” humbug medicine dealers may increase their 
stock, too, for the present fashion will largely increase 
this disease, and those who catch it, because they wi/l 
conform to fashion at any cost or risk, are foolish enough 
to patronize such pretenders, 





Fastening Pencil Marks,.—It is often 
desirable to prepare pencil notes or marks so that they 
will not rub off readily. A thin solution of gum arabic 
in water, or shellac in alcohol, applied with a soft brush, 
will do it effectually. But this is not always convenient, 
as when one is traveling, or at a library, as at the Astor 
Library where no ink is allowed in the reading room. 
Rey. I. L. Langstroth, the Bee man, writes us that a 
little saliva applied with the tongue or otherwise, over 
pencil notes, drawings, etc., will cause the lead to adhere 
so firmly that it will not come off without friction enough 
to injure the paper surface. He has used it for over 16 
years with decided satisfaction, and thinks that, though 
a simple thing, it is very useful to know, and he has met 
with no one else who understood it. We have often 
used it for 25 years, but it did not occur to us that it was 
not known by everybody until reminded of it by Mr. L. 


Ink—Vinegar—Humbugs.— Mr. Chas. 
C. Kulp, of Montgomery Co., Pa., sends the copy-righted, 
printed recipes, which some chap in Biddeford, Maine, 
is selling at a high price, claiming that they came from 
Brazil, that he has refused $5,000 for the “right ” to make 
them in New York alone, etc., ete. Mr. Kulp sends us 
recipes for the same things copied from his old scrap- 
book where they have been at least ten years, and they 
are almost identical with those which this Maine fellow 
has dug up, and is now selling to agents and others. We 
may add here, that many of the advertisements for 
“agents” at ‘$100 a month,” “employment at $150 per 
month,” etc., are from parties who have got some old 
recipe, quite likely taken from the Agriculturist, and 
giving it a new name, they persuade agents to undertake 
its sale as something of great value. A fellow recently 
advertised for agents, seut applicants a long circular to 
persuade them to buy a honey recipe, and rights to make 
it at $5 each, and to all green enough to send him the $5, 
he returned a sugar-honey, or artificial honey recipe, 
which we published many years ago with a caution as to 


lisvalue, He prohably.got it from-cur columnsHere | 





are Mr. Kulp’s old recipes; purchasers of the Maine 
operators “right” will see that they are almost identi- 
cal with those which have cost them $2 to $5.—VINEGAR =: 
40 gallons water, ] gallon molasses, and 4 lbs. acetic acid, 
mix and Jet it ferment until it is strong vinegar.——Ink : 
(a) 1 galion hot water, 2 ounces extract logwood, ¥ ounce 
bi-chromate of potash. Stir together and let it stand to 
settle, and strain. (b) Dissolve 3g 1b. extract logwood in 
5 gallons hot water, and add 3¢ ounce bi-chromate of 
potash ; stir for a short time. Five gallons cost 25 cents. 
These recipes copied from a very old scrap-book, are as 
good (if good at all) as the $5,000 recipe of the Maine man, 


Kiow they Cook Grousein the Rocky 
WWountains.—An old prospecter in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, writes us: ‘* Perhaps you would like to know how 
we live out here, We are gourmands—Venison, bear 
meat, Grouse and trout, are our every day food. How do 
we cook ? I'll tell you, and you'll say you have never 
eaten a Grouse if you take the trouble to try it. First, shoot 
your bird, and as soon as you pick him up, bleed him by 
an insertion of your penknife into his jugular, Being in 
camp for the night, dig a hole in the sand about 1 foot 
deep, and build a fire init. When it is thoroughly heated 
leave it about 1¢ full of coals, which cover well with 
ashes or very dry sand. Make a paste of mud or clay, in 
which enease your bird, leaving the f-sthers on, to the 
thickness of *{ of an inch or so, and lay him in the hole, 
covering with ashes and coals, and filling up with dirt. 
After 3 of an hour, dig him out, and give him a rap on 
tie ground, when the casing will fall off, taking with it 
feathers and skin, and leaving you the Grouse cooked in 
Eat with ‘hard-tack,’ and tell Delmon- 
Perhaps I'll tell you how 


his own juices. 
ico you have dined elsewhere, 
to cook a tr@t some day.” 





Cooking Salsify, or Wegetable 
Oyster.—We hope many of our readers have a liberal 
supply of this vegetable, or will have another year. It 
is grown as easily, and just like carrots or parsnips, and 
if rightly cooked affords a very agreeable dish, especially 
in spring. It is all the better for standing in the ground, 
as it grows all winter, although we usually take up late 
in autumn a quantity for winter's use, and pack it in 
boxes of moist sand in a coolceilar. Weclean the roots 
well, cut in short pieces, boil tender, drain, salt it, add a 
little salt codfish picked very fine, and butter, thicken 
with a little flour and miik, and pour it over toast.—— 
C. W. C., Howells, Orange Co., N. Y., writes: Wash 
and scrape the roots, cut in thin slices, boil in a little 
water until soft ; pour off the water and mash the roots 
fine. Season with salt, pepper, butter, and a little cream. 





Hop Culture. — Preston Miller, Dauphin 
Co., Pa. It is not practicable for us to reprint articles on 
special culture. In March, 1865, we published a prize 
essay, and have since issued a pamphlet (see Book-list) 
that contains about all that is known on the subject. 





Our Rocky Mountain Friend on 
Trout.—* I promised to tell you how to cook a trout. 
You think you’ve caught trout in the streams that run 
among our dear old Green Mountains, or down the slopes 
of our Berkshire hills, but you must come out here to 
see the real fish, Everyone you hook, from 15 to 22 
inches long, and as gamey as the shiest that hid himself 
under the old stump by the Alders, near home, years ago. 
There! you’ve landed him. Stick your knife in the back 
of his neck, and slash his gills the first thing. (Always 
bleed your fish as soonas you land him, it makes his flesh 
hard.) When you are ready for your supper, make a 
small incision at the throat, and draw the eutrails, Then 
fill him up with a wedge of fat pork or bacon. Wrap 
him in several thicknesses of paper, well wet, (oak leaves 
will do), and Jay him in the hot ashes, covering him well 
with ashes and coals. Leave him for from 20 minutes to 
34,an hour, when you may unearth him, and eat with 
Whatever accompaniments you may have. The first 
thing you'll do next morning, will be to go fishing.—— 
There are other ways to cook him, but when you've 
eaten this fellow you wont care to know them,” 





Who Eats Sparrows ? — These little 
birds are found, by the Maltese and Italian, to be most 
epicurean, They are best in the fruit season. Find 
a tree in which they roost, and by burning a little sul- 
phur under it you may bag any quantity. Pluck and 
clean them. Lard them, or better still, pin across the 
breast a very thin slice of pork. Wrap them in young 
grape leaves, and putin the oven. When cooked, serve 
upin the center of a dish of boiled rice. Cover well 
with a rich tomato sauce. The grape leaf will be found 
an agreeable accompaniment. Other small birds are de- 
licious cooked in the same manner, and it may be partie- 
ularly recommended for the “ Reed birds” of the Dela- 
aware and Potomac, and “ Rice birds” of the South. 
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The Ohio Pomolog ical ‘Society will 
hold its annual meeting at Zanesville, O., on the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of the present month, (Dec.) The fruit growers 
of the Muskingum Valley propose to show those who 
come, some fine collections. There will be various re- 
ports, discussions, and a good time generally ; besides a 
‘visitation of orchards,” which may be a very good 
thing to have for qught we know. We advise those of 
our eastern fruit growers who have never been to a 
western “fruit fight,” to go and see the viin that these 
Buckeyes and Hoosiers put into their meetings, and when 
they come home not to forget to bring a little of the 
jeaven with them. 

An Abridged Manual of Grape 
Culture and Annual Catalogue, by J. H. Foster, Jr., 
Pomona’s Home Nurseries, West Newton, Pa.—Former- 
ly, a nurseryman’s catalogue was simply an enumeration 
of the stock on hand, but within a few years they have 
taken the form of a manual or hand-book. The one of 
which we have given the title, contains quite full and 
well considered directions for the cultivation of grapes 
and other small fruits. It modestly enough does not 
pretend to exhaust the subject, but refers those who wish 
to know more, to larger treatises, 





Fruit Growing for Stock Feeding. 
-—George Neff, Monroe Co., Ohio.—If apples are abun- 
dant, and you have not help sufficient to gather them for 
market, or to make them into cider, it will of course pay 
to feed them to hogs, especially if they are sweet ones. 
Good, rich, early winter or late fall apples of high-toned 
yet subacid flavor, make the best cider, though a large 
admixture of sweet apples is no disadvantage, as it adds 
strength. So much for the general policy of raising ap- 
ples to feed hogs—the least profitable way of disposing 


of them, provided you can do anything else with them. | 
Perhaps some of our readers will give Mr. Neff, through | 
the Agriculturist, their notions of the best way to feed | 








apples to horses, cattie, sheep, or hogs, cooked or un- | 


cooked, with corn meal or other grain. 





Osage Orange.—“ Subscriber.” —This will, 
no doubt, succeed in southern Pennsylvania. Seed is 
sown in spring. We cannot specify any particular seeds- 
inan. All the principal dealers have it. 





Good Books Pay.—Take any geod book | 


you please, for iliustration. Let it be the ‘American Farm 
Book,” forexample. This contains a large amount of 
information, the best the intelligent author could collect, 
atthe time it was written, by many months of careful 
thought and work. It discusses soils, their kinds, peculi- 
urities, treatment, the various crops, describing each 
with engravings showing the plants themselves, the kinds 
ef soiland manures best adapted to them, harvesting, 

There are 325 pages of these thoughts and hints. 
Auy one can, for $3.50, have this book delivered to him 
at his own Post Office. Now we say, unhesitatingly, that 
there is not a cultivator on the face of the earth, no mat- 

ter how experienced or skiliful, or how ignorant, if 
he can read at all, who could take this book, and read it 
through, without getting hints, and having trains of 
thought started, that would, in the end, bring many times 
$1.50 profiton the same amount of hard work. Take 

“Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers,” costing $1.75. No 
man owning a single horse can read that book, without 
getting hints that will make the use of that horse worth 
$5 to $50 more to him inthe long run. The same reason- 
ing applies to almost every book in our whole list (p. 426.) 
The truth is, one man’s success beyond another’s depends 
largely upon his intellect, his better understanding of his 
business, his better planning of his work, etc.,; and every- 
thing a man reads about his business, is disciplining and 
strengthening his mind, and furnishing material for 
thought. The more he reads and thinks, the better wiil 
he practice, and the better will he make his work pay. 
The above is a money view of the subject. Thereisa 
higher one. The more a man understands of the objects 
of his toil, the soil, its nature, the crops, their varieties, 
peculiarities, etc., the more he has to think about while 
at work, the happier he is, and the more elevated in the 
intellectual scale he feels himself. The influence upon 
the minds of his family, of his sons, and his daughters 
too, of having books te read that give character and dig- 
uity to their vccupation, and awaken interest init, is of 
great importance. So, we say, let cultivators and mes 
chanics get and read all the books they can treating about 
their business. One acre less of land, put in good books, 
will make the rest of the farm pay much more profit. 


etc. 





Good Papers also Pay.—The above 
reasoning in regard to books, applies still more forcibly 
togood periodicals, that come to us fresh from month 
to month, and bring information up to the latest dates, 





Maxyk All Subscriptions sentin, as New or Old. 
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TODAY 


Your Scpscription Expires—unless it be one of the 
many thousands which have already been paid 
up for next year. (The reader will know 
} how that is.) If it is yet to be renewed 
for 1867, it can usually be done as well 


TO-DAY 


as at any other time.—More than 100,900 subscrip- 
tions are still to be renewed, and reéntered on our 
books. We want our old experienced clerks to 
do this as far as possible. It will be a very 
great convenience to us to receive renewals 
and new subscriptions the rinst of December. 
We can then arrange the names properly on 
the entry and mail books, write the wrap- 
| pers, and send off the January number 
in due season. If, therefore, it be at 
h all practicable, please send in your 


) 


| 
} 


renewal, and any new names ready, 


TO-DAY. 


Q We trust it is needless to urge any reader to sub- 
Wf scribe again. The present Volume speaks for itself. 
| Its 452 ample pages, its multitude of Engravings, 
} large and beautiful, its great amount of carefully 
{ prepared reading matter, its constant efforts to 
' guard the interests of its readers, are more per- 
suasive than anything the Publishers can say 
here, For the Next Volume, we can confi- 
dently promise even- more. Increased ex- 
perience and enlarged means and facilities 
will secure this. Every thing that untir- 
ing industry, and expense can do, will 
be done to make the first volume of 
the new Quarter of a Century one of 
extraordinary value to every reader. 
Among other plans, we shall for 
volume 26 expend over 


$20,000 


in procuring reliable, instructive, practical reading 

; matter, and valuable engravings alone; in addi- 

d tion to the usual heavy cost of paper, printing, 
mailing, office, clerk-hire, etc., etc. The dest in- 

gs formation and illustrative engravings must and 

) shall he obtained, Now, then, every subscrib- 

f er will himself receive the full benefit of 

all this outlay of labor, thought, care, 

and money, for the whole of 1567, 


FOR ONLY $1.50. 


Or, for $1.25 if in Clubs of Four to Nine; 
Or, for $1.20 if in Clubs of Ten to Nineteen; 
Or, for $1 in Clubs of Twenty and upwards. 


THE AGRICULTURIST 
is thus supplied to subserib- 
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me Sime SV 


—— 


f\ ers at just about the present 
cost of its printing paper and 
« y mailing. (The number of sub- 


scribers is so great that good ad- 
| vertisers willingly pay all the 
Ly other expenses and profits.) Will it 
, not be a favor to your friends and 
neighbors who do not know the fact, to 
} explain to them where they can obtain 
so much for so little money ?, If so, please 
4 give them the information, and thus confer 
} a favor both upon them and us, We want 
X every body to have this journal who will be 
| benefited by it.—As it will so greatly aid our 
work in this, our busy season, we again ask as 
Wy a special favor, to have the renewals of subscrip- 
tions and new names, whenever convenient, sent in 


TODAY 


+ 
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CLUBS Can at Any Time be Ine 
creased, by remitting for each addition the price paid 
by the original members, if the subscriptions all date at 
the same starting point. Or, the rates may be decreased, 
Thus, for example, any one sending 10 subscribers for 
$12, may afterward add 10 names more for $8, that is, 20 
subscribers for $20, and so of other club terms. Members 
of the same club may receive the paper at different Post- 
Offices, In Premium clubs are included all names sent 
by one person at different times, and from different 
places, if for the same volume of the paper, and if each list 
of names is marked “ for premium,’’ when sent in. 





Receipts for Subscriptions Not 
Given.—It would be an immense work to send receipts 
for a hundred thousand subscribers. The paper is only 
sent solong as subscribed for, and its receipt is an ac- 
knowledgment that itis paid for. Those subscribing at 
the Office desk, will receive receipts when desired. Any 
one sending a subscription by mail, if particularly desir- 
ing it, can have a receipt returned, by enclosing a ready 
directed post-paid envelope, to forward the receiptin. A 
three-cent letter stamp is required on such envelopes. 





A Gift Often Repeated.—Many this 
month send some token of regard to a son, brother, rela- 
tive, friend, or neighbor. Will not the 26th Volume of the 
Agriculturist often be a most acceptable Gift? While 
appreciated at first, each successive number, as it comes 
through the year, will remind the recipient of the giver, 
and we are sure the volume will contain many things that 
will be pleasing as well as useful. In such cases of gifts, 
when desired, we will enclose in the first number for- 
warded, a subscription Receipt, noting on it the name of 
the one who paid it, as well as the name of recipient, 





Bound Volumes—Covers for Bind- 
img.—As soon as this number ts mailed, we shall bind 
up a supply of copies of this volume (25th), ready for 
those desiring them. They are bound in neat black cloth 
covers, with gilt title, complete index, etc., all in our re- 
gular uniform style. Price per volume $2, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Any of the previous nine volumes (16 
to 24) furnished at the same rate. The volumes are sup- 
plied unbound for $1.50, and 24 cents extra if to be sent 
by mail. Any single numbers, from No. 120 to No. 239 
(Vols. 16 to 25, inclusive) supplied at 15 cents each. We 
printclean, new numbers, as needed, from our electrotype 
plates of these volumes.—Volumes sent to the office are 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents each, and missing 
numbers supplied at 12 cents each.— We have the regular 
form of Binding Covers or “jackets,” for the above vol- 
umes, into which any bock-binder can easily insert the 
numbers, and bind them at small cost. Price of covers 
50 cents each. or 60 centsif sent by mail. See p, 439 





What is your P. 0. Address ?— 
It is strange indeed, that so many people omit their P. 
O. and State. We have received hundreds of Jetters, of 
which the following are examples: T. J. J., writes, 
wanting an earlyanswer. Ilis letter indicates ‘‘Mercer” 
inside, but is Post-marked Henderson, No State or date. 
Somebody sends us $66, with names of subscribers to 
correspond, but there is no signature, and nothing to tell 
us from Which of 20,000 Post Offices it came. We will 
keep it until somebody scolds us for not sending on the 
papers. One man sent usa subscription letter and has 
complained three times, the last time bitterly, because 
we did not even respond ; but not one of the four letters 
gives us any clue to his State. Will he please tell us 
both his State and Post Office, definitely. Here’ are 
envelopes directed to us, each containing money, but not 
a scrap of paper or writing. They are Post-marked : 
Pittsburg, Bath, Marlboro, etc... These are samples of 
sundry letters now in waiting.——Agaln : If changes are 
to be made, we must know where the paper previously 
went, before we can transfer the address. 


Clubs of Subscribers need not all 
be at one Post Office.—The reduction in price to 
clubs of four or more names, is partly made to encourage 
the getting up of large lists, and partly because it costs 
much less to mail a large number in one package. But we 
do not object to names added from other Post Offices, as 
such names usually soon become centers.of other clubs. 
Names for Premium lists may also be gathered at any 
number of Post Offices, if allare sent by the same person, 





Save the Index Sheet.—To save cutting 
out the threads, we print the Index and Title page of this 
volume on a second extra sheet, and put itin loose. 
Though more liable to be lost, it is in this form all ready 
to pluce in frontof the January number, in stitching or 


| binding the numbers of the voiume. Some simple methods 
| of doing this are explained and illustrated on page 439. 
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Now for the Premiums 
In Karnest, 


Canvassers for our excellent Premiums have been 
usy,but thus far mainly out on the “skirmish line,” 
picking up new subscribers, of which about 25,000 
have already been gathered, entitling the canvassers to 
nearly $5,000 worth of desirable articles. Now begins 
the heavy campaign, as over 100,000 subscriptions expire 
with thisnumber. The renewals of any of these when 
gathered by canvassers will count in their premium lists 
along with the new names already sent in, and those here- 
after furnished. A little thorough energetic work now will 
eather names enough in almost every town to secure one 
or more of the valuable articles named in the table in 
nextcolumn. (for description of these articles, see Oc- 
tober Agricullurist, or send for a printed Premium De- 


eriptive List, which will be sent free to all applicants.) 


Anybody can getapremiun. Evenif half a dozen 
artaclub in the same place, there ure usually people 
enough to furnish a premium club toeach. Many smail 
country towns and villages have 50 to 250 subscribers. 


Most of those who have sent in premium lists thus 
far, have written in enthusiastic terms. Many have 
earned from $10 to $25 a day,injust such articles as 
they desired. See ‘ what a young man did,” on page 424, 


Read Again the “Six Suggestive Questions ” which 
were printed on page 384 of the November Agriculturist, 


Note the bordered column, on page 425. Please let 
us have the names as fast as gathered. There will be 
arush of work, at best, towards the end of the month. 
Send along the names now, and take any desired time to 
increase the list fora large premium, or more than one. 


You can hardly Promise tco much for our next 
volume, It shall be worth many times its cost to every 
subscriber, whether living in Country, Village and City. 


The Paper is Good} tiie people are to be found 
who want it; somebody can get splendid premiums for 


finding them: may it not as well be you, as any one else ? 


Over 8000 Persons have obtained good premiums 
in past years, and many hundreds have already se- 
cured them this year. There is plenty of room for 
others to do the same thing. We are ready to send one 
or more premiums to each of the 25,000 Post-Offices in 
the United States and British America, if called for. 
Will you get one of them? Itis easy to doso, Try it. 


(GF By Wholesale purchases, by advertising arrange- 
ments, etc., we can pay much more in premiums than in 
cash, Every article is given at the regular cash price. 


Each article offered is for a definite number of 
subscribers; every one thus knows just what is re- 
quired. A premium is not dependent upon favoritism, 
or upon what some unknown person elsewhere is doing. 


About Nine Thousand Persons have so 
far received our premiums with great satisfaction ; we 
have not heard of one in a thousand whohas not been 
highly pleased.——It is a good work. The tens of thou- 
sands of persons persuaded by our canvassers to take 
and read the paper, have been benefited by so doing. 


Many Clergymen are receiving the Cyclopedia, 
Sewing Machines, Melodeens, etc., as premiums. Some 
make up the subscription lists themselves, with the freely 
rendered aid of their congregations. @thers receive the 
articles from their Parishioners who unite their efforts 
end make upa premium club of subscribers for the paper, 


Table of Premiums and Terme, «Z| Vumber 

r os of Sub- 

For Volume 26—(1867). = Silscribers 

e 38 required 

Open to all-No Competition. SP at:at 

. ee re © $1.50, $1. 
No. Names of Premium Articles, ee | 2 





1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) 35 00 3) 387 
2—F lower Seeds for a Family-(100 kinds) $5 00; 13) 34 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired)..... $2000, 30) 97 













4—Jona Grape Vines (1:23 of No. 1)..... 23 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1).. 19 65 
6—Japan Lilies (1% Bulbs),............ “ane 5 | 45 
7—Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & Wilson). 55 6 210 
8—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... ...3% 6) | 240 

$3 86 | 320 





9—Sewing Machine (Sin ger" "8 Tailoring) . 
10—Saring Machine (Flo nee 


) 
Lem | Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs) 














12—Serwing Machine (Howe's). ... 67 | 270 
13— Washing Machine (Doty’s) 21 10 
14—Clothes Wringer (Rest— Universal) 18 58 
15—Tea Set (Havi's best Silver Plated)... 66 25 
16—Castors and Fruit Basket (do, 44 140 
17—Iee or Water Pitcher (do, 27: 90 
18—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do, 1j 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons ida, o) fi 
20—One Dozen Dining horks (do. ae » a5 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Sows 7-octave 520 1550 
32— Melodeon ( Best 5-OClAVC) 665 cece wees : 38 | 400 
23—Melodeon ( Beat §-OCLUVE) oo occ eeu $ 48 | 2% 
24—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful, 130 | 400 
25—Silrer Watch (Valuable Tine Reeper. . i818 
26—Double Barrel Gun (Very good)....... 6) 150 
937 —NSpencer's Breach- loading Rifle (Hinitingyss3 00 10 | 275 
28— Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools)... $44 5 60 | 190 
29—Case of Mathematical Instruments, . # 8) 

») “% 





ag ase of Mathematical listruments, S15 00 
—Morton's Best No.6Gold Pen (Silver C ‘ase $5 95, 14 / 42 
e: Morton's Best No.5Gold Pen( Silver ce #1 50; 11 | 3% 
33—Barometer (Woodruf’s Mercurial).. 18 3 













34—Bar any 4 ( Woodruff’s Mere ie) 65 
3—RBuckeye Mowing Machine, No. * - 150 
36--Allen'’s Patent C ylinder Plow, ete. he eie 100 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower 65 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appletoi's),. : 525 
39— Worcester’s Great Mustrated Dic tionary 65 
40—1ny Back Volume Agriculturist) ¢ 20 
41—Any Two Back Volumes do. |x 29 
4:2—Any Thiree-do. do. do. | ew 58 
43—Any Four do. do. do. | Sint i 47 
44—Any Five do. do. do. |Szz ¥% 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do. {5 2 2S! 61 
46—Any Seven do. do. do, | S233 68 
47—Any Eight do. do. do. | 32 Si 7 
48—Any Nine do. do. doa, | aX $k ; 
49—Vols. XVI to XXV do. J™ $1 86 
5O—Any Back Volume Aqriculiurist = 24 
5l—Any Tivo Back Volumes doa, | sw ® 36 
52—Any Thiee do. do. do. SS 8750 16) 48 
53—Any Four do. do, do. =2 $1000 18. 60 
54—Any Fire ao. do. do. | Se $250 2 i1 
55—Any Sir do. do, do. + <& $1500 24 82 
56—Any Seren do ado, do. | = S17 30, (27 @ 
5F%—Any Hight do. do. do, = $2000 30 10 
58S—Any Nine do. do, do. | &B $250, 33 | 110 
59—Vols. XVI to XXV do. } *~ $2500) 36 | 116 
60— Genesee Far mer, 1858-1865,8 Vols., Bounds vi 
61—Dow ning "s Landscape Gardeni'y | => 6 45 
oo--Cum mings & Miller's Architect.\ ~ 60 
€ 1$10 Library (Your Choice). ‘| 5 58 
64—4 $15 Library do. o. | Lz 8 
645—A $20 Library do. awl oe 106 
66—A $25 Library do. ol ee 125 
67—A $30 Library do. ot 144 
68—A $35 Library do. -{ => 162 
69—A $40 Library do. =s Wi 
7O—A $45 Library do. ce | aS 192 
Z1—A $50 Library do. 3s 207 
72—A $60 Library do. 25 237 
73—A S75 Library do. coe 282 
74—A $100 Library do. Beis | si00 0 125 | 360 


75—A Choice of Good Books (See terms below, oe a2 
76—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)......$60 0 60 | 240 

foe Every article offercd is new and of the very best 
manufacture, No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, NOS. 1, 2, G, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of ail charges, by mail or express, to the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient, to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepling those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified, 


[3° We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months, Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished, To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each listof names, the exact subscription money 
(in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on N. Y. 
City; or,if these can not be had, register money letters.) 


(Se Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. (We can not count others.) 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a part should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre- 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. Of course 
the extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twen- 
ty, will not be furnished when a premium is called for. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to Can- 
vassers, These should be used carefully and_economi-. 











cally, as each extra copy of the paper with postage 
(2c.), which must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents, 


For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agricultnrist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free. We 
have room here for only the following: 


No. 63 to 74—Good Libraries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
in the list below. The books will be delivered free of 
cost, by mail or express. 


No. 75—General Book Premium,.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for-each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail. or express, prepaid by us, 


No. 76 (New) —Sewing Machine.— 
Owing toachance failure to meet the Proprietors, we 
were not able to include the Finkle & Lyon Machine 
in our previous premium list of valuable Sewing 
Machines (Nos. 7 to 12). We are happy to announce 
now that this too is open for selection (See table). We 
know it to be a good machine, from the long experience 
of a sister, and of several neighbors, and we have recent- 
ly been trying it in our own family with much satisfac- 
tion. Ail we said in October (page 360) applies equally 
to this machine. It will be noted that we offer the $60 
machine. For further particulars, or descriptive circu- 
lars, sen:t to Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Company, 
587 Broadway, N.Y, City; or 89 Washington St., Chicago, 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, 


ee 

[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will he 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. %@™ All 
these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75 above.) 










Alien’s (1. F.) Rural Architectare. ........0.scssracerees $150 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book....... ores 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals ee 
American Bird FARGIC?,...s0cscocccscscscocccss ere 2 
American Rose Culturist............. Py he 3 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.......... ie 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.. sea . 100 
Barry's Fruit Garden siieannassinas ket : 


Bement's Pouiterer’s Companion. . 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ... 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers... 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Burr's Vegeta bles of America.. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide... 
Cobbett’s American Gardener......... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book 
Cole’s Veterinarian.........ccsseeseees ° 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor...............000. 
Dadd's (Geo, H.) American Cattle —- 





Doz and Gun (Hooper’ Ss) 
Downings’s Country Hou: seeseee 80 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new E dition). Seieewes 6 0 




























Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 3 00 
Downing’s Rural Essays . 500 
Fastwood on Cranber % 
Elliott's Western Eruit Grower 1: 

Flax Culture............ 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 1% 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dair y Farming ee .. 250 
French's Farm Drainage .. ..... LinGaviden seb seeeteeberue 15 

Fuller's Grape Culturist.. ‘ hsmbh Soecesesakemn aie 150 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturis SSsiec¥ 9 ars 99 2 cea ek 
Gray’s How Plants Grow............++ ; 25 
Gray's Manual of aoe and Lessons in one Vol... on 
Te OT aa rererrn % 
Harris’ Insects Tnjurions to V egetation, p ain 4.00, col ‘d 500 
Harris’ Rural Annual. . Bound, 8 Nos,, in 2 Vols. "Each 150 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers Lubpabsconesaweas anieule vt 
i eee ie 7s 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine... slasleiois esac . 200 
Johnston" 's Agric ultaral Chemistry Sphneae es bie ao 


Johnson's (Prof. S. Wo)E ssays on ese. odeene 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... .. 
Lenchar’s Howto Build Hot-house 
Mayhew’s Lilustrated Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management 





hae tl eo ee rt 


LRNASSSSSSRS 


wa 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for F armers...... ss 
Blanks for do do, éeSanseasteraeeee 
Miles on the Horse's foot......- Seusaeeaies ocescocecesoecs 
My Farm of Edgewood. : cahieae 


My Vineyard at Lakeview.. 



















Norton's Scientific Agriculture ......... ... & 
Onion Cnlture .........cecscccesseescesees 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.... 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture .... (i 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson .. 13 
Pedder’s Land Meastirer............++ SPREE at 60 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping. .  (NEW.) ). 150 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry.......+--+... eee 150 

Zandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... . 1 0 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.............. 100 
Richardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents. 60 
Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris)....... acter 20 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry 7 “paper, “ne. ‘bound xu 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text BOOK. ........0000000e 00 utes ‘4 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner... oesseers : vee OD 
Skillful Housewife ........ pais ‘9 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... .. 1 +4 
Thompson's Food ot Animals........ 1 ps 
‘Tobacco Cultur 50 
‘Todd's (S. E.) Toung Farmer's Manual.. Y He 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens........ 00 
Watson's American Home Garden 2 +4 
Woodward's Country Homes..........6++ 1 4 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ; 4 
Youatt aad Martin on ee ebees 100 
Youatt oa the Hog..........00. 10 
Youatt on Sheep 325 


Youwans’ Household Science... 


lien 
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The White-haired Porcupine. 
Hrethizon dorsatus. 
—oe— 

Among the great family of rodents, which in- 
cludes rats and mice, rabbits, squirrels, marmots, 
ctc., there is no group of genera more interest- 
ing than the poreupines. We have two which 
are quite common 
in this country, the 
White-haired Porcu- 
pine, which inhabits 
the Northern United 
States and Canada, 
und the Yellow-hair- 
ed Porcupine which 
is found in the re- 
vion of the upper 
Missouri, and in the 
Pacific States. The 
former is probably 
familiar to most of 
our readers. It is an 
animal about 2 to 
2'|, feet long to the 
tail which is 7 to 
{0 inches in length. 
It weighs 20 to 80 
pounds. The head 
is short and flat, and 
the spines are part- 
ly concealed in its 
coarse hair. It has 
soft fur next the skin, 
of a brown color, 
and mingled with coarse hairs with white 
ends, giving it a greyish look, which is hight- 
ened by the spines. These are white, with 
dark, barbed points, 2 to 8 inches or more 
long, erectile, and easily shed and renewed. 
[he animal may be able to loosen them some- 
What, at will, but the idea that it can shoot, or 
throw them even a short distance, is absurd. It 
is extremely sluggish in-tts*motions, and when 
attacked neither attempts to escape nor shows 
fight, but with a suc- 
cession of quick side- 


Ways motions,makes 
it dangerous for any 
animal to touch it. 
The erected spines, 
barbed at the end, 
will stick into the 
mouth or other part 
of the body, and 
hold there, working 
in deeper and deep- 
er, that dogs, 
wolves and lynxes, 
are sometimes killed 
by the irritation and 

inflammation conse- = 
quent. The animal 
climbs readily, ‘and 
feeds upon fruit, 
twigs, leaves, and ; 
the tender inner bark : 
of trees. When nu 
merous they are said 
to do great damage 
to the elm and bass- 
wood trees, girdling 
and barking the limbs or trunks so that the 
trees die. The creature is held in no favor, 
being in all respects a nuisance, and to none 
more so than tothe owners of fine hunting dogs, 
which it often spoils. The Indians hunt them, 
using them as food, and employing the spines, 
which they usually color brilliantiy and cut in 
small pieces for use, as beads, to ornament 


so 














leggins, mocassins, canoes, baskets, trinkets, etc. 

This animal is frequently called Hedgehog in 
America, especially by people of New England 
origin, and that the incorrectness of the appel- 
lation may be the better seen, we give a picture 
of the Hedgehog of Europe (Hrinaceus Euro- 
peus). This little animal is common through- 


Fig. 1.—WHITE-HAIRED OR CANADA PORCUPINE. 


out Great Britain, and the Continent of Europe. 
It is very different from our Porcupine in every 
respect, except that it is a quadruped armed 
with spines. It is an insect-eater, closely al- 
lied to the moles and shrews, though it is 
said to eat some kinds of fruit, and it is well 
lmown asa destroyer of mice, snakes, and toads, 
worms, snails, etc., devouring birds’ eggs also, 
and small birds. It is only about 8 or 10 inches 











long, and has a slender snout, fringed at the | 


Fig. 2,-EUROPEAN HEDGE-HOG. 


end. When attacked or alarmed, it rolls itself 
into a ball, presenting only its spiny back to its 
foes. The muscle by which it does this under- 
lies the skin where ever the spines are, and the 
motion erects the spines and holds them firm. 
The spines are about an inch long, of a dark 
brown color, tipped with white, and arranged 
in clusters, covering the upper surface and sides 








of the body; the belly is covered with whitish 
fur. The Hedgehog is easily domesticated, and 
does good service in cellars, kitchens, out-houses, 
and gardens, eating cockroaches, beetles, etc., 
etc., driving away mice, and ridding the garden 
of snails and grubs. Its habits are nocturnal, and 
it hibernates during the winter, sleeping in a nest 
of hay and. leaves 
in some hollow log 
or heap of stones. 
uiiabiidion 
Hints on Improv- 
ing the Land. 


Money properly 
used is the source 
of many of the com- 
forts of life; hence 
the great end of 
farming is to make 
money. It is not to 
embellish the land, 
to build fine houses, 
barns and fences ; to 
raise fancy stock, or 
in any other way to 
make a show in the 
world. Itis to make 

‘money, to acquire 
property, with the 
ultimate view of tak- 
ing the comfort of it. 
The grand question 
is, how can a farm be 

rendered the most profitable? And the answer 
is, first and last, by improving the soil so as to 
make it most permanently productive. The 
great defect of American farms, at least. this 
side of the Alleghanies, is their impoverished 
condition. They have been cropped and re- 
cropped, their products sold, and but little re- 
turned to the land to keep up its fertility. Any 
body can see that the net products of a farm 
which yields 50 bushels of corn to the acre, are 
much greater than 

one which gives 40. 

For, if 30 bushels 

will pay the expens- 
es of tillage, there is 

a profit on the for- 

mer of twenty bush- 
els, and on the other 
of only 10. Sup- 
posing this to hold 
good on all the crops 
of the farm, is not 

- one acre of this first 

farm worth two of 
the second ? In what- 
| ever way we can in- 

» crease the income of 

the land above the 
expenses, we gain so 
much more profit, 
and this decides the 
value of the farm. If 

land which gives a 

clear gain per acre 
of $7, is worth $100 
to the acre, then that 
which gives $14 gain 
is worth full two hundred dollars per acre. 

It costs nearly as much to till land which 
yields only a profit of $3.50, as that which 
yields $14. Why not, then, apply the extra 
manure, and the extra brain-work, and get the 
$14? The first man barely gets a living; the 
second grows rich. The best agriculturists here 
and in England, have found out this true prin- 
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ciple, and it is the key to their success. They 
make it a settled, invariable rule, to enrich the 
land, in proportion as they crop it, and to invest 
their surplus money in the soil if they can be 
sure of a fuir interest for it. 

And this brings us to the old question, how 
to enrich the soil? Few farmers have the 
means to bring up their lands at once. When 
the land-holder and his land are both poor, the 
farmer is in a pretty tight place. There is so 
little to begin with. The great reliance must be 
on the barn-yard, pig-pen, poultry-house, privy 
and green crops, and the muck bed. 

By some means, let him contrive to raise 
more grass and fodder crops; this will enable 
him te keep more stock, and this, of course, 
brings the increased manure. By buying a 
few extra tons of manure to start with, this will 
give the first increase in the grass, and so the 
ascent will surely follow. Grain and root crops 
will then come in fora share of the land, and 
produce a share of the profits. The importance 
of draining, of deep plowing, etc., we need not 
now dwell upon. No good farmer will neglect 
them. It must also be understood, at the out- 
set, that the work of renovating an old worn- 
out farm is the work of years, and must be 
prosecuted with patience. 
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I made a great mistake in not cutting up my 
corn immediately after the frost. It was hardly 
glazed, but the frost was so severe that there 
was no probability of its ripening any better for 
being left standing. I cut up about three acres 
and intended to have finished the field. But 
the beans wanted pulling, the clover seed had 
to be cut, the potatoes on the low land were 
rotting, and what few apples we had needed 
picking. And extra hands were more difficult 
to get than I ever knew. Labor was at a pre- 
mium. Everybddy wanted men and bid high 
to get them ; and it seems as though the scarcer 
men are, and the more you pay them, the less 
they do. I have been paying $1.50 a day for 
men, $1.00 for women, and 50 cents a day for 
boys, and at this season they do not average 
more than nine hours a day. 

No, we cannot afford to pay such wages ; but 
what can we do? It is better to pay them than 
to let the crops rot in the ground. And then, 
everything is high that the men have to buy, 
and judged by this standard, wages, after all, 
are not much, if any higher, than before the 
war. I should not complain if they would only 
work, Our National debt and high taxes must 
be paid out of the industry of the nation. We 
shall all be obliged to work harder; but few 
will do it until compelled by absolute necessity. 

Well, I stopped cutting the corn in order to 
pull the beans. These I was fortunate in secur- 
ing in capital order. We have had glorious 
weather. Nothing could be finer. But one 
night we had a sharp frost, and a few potatoes 
that were exposed in the hill were nipped a lit- 
tle. The next day all my Dutch hands, men 
and women, stayed at home to dig their own 
potatoes. For more than a week none of them 
came to work. Then one of my own men who 
is engaged by the year was taken sick, and I 
could do little but worry and fret. The result 
was that my corn was not finished cutting until 
about the first of November. In the meantime, 
we had a high wind, and the corn stalks being 
very dry it stripped off the leaves, blew down 
the stalks—making it tedious work to pick up 





and cut up the corn,—and destroyed the best 
part of the fodder. I shall know better next 
time. I should have cut up the corn at once, 
and stuck to it until it was done, no iatter 
how pressing other matters were. 





I am now paying six cents a bushel for husk- 
ing, and may have to pay more, but I am tired 
of bidding high in order to secure men. It is 
of no use. I saw at the State Fair a husking 
machine that did the work admirably, and I 
hope by another season it will be generally in- 
troduced. If there ever was a time when “1la- 
bor-saving machines ” were needed, it is now. 





My potatoes are all dug. My Flukes on the 
low land were more or less decayed, but the 
yield was good. The Peach Blows on the low 
land were sound, but the yield was very light. 
The hot, cold weather in August checked their 
growth, just at the time when dry, warm weath- 
er was most needed. The Flukes, being two 
weeks earlier, suffered far Jess. On the dry up- 
land, the Peach Blows were excellent in quality, 
but there were more small potatoes than there 
should have been. As it was, however, the 
yield was very fair. I did not measure the 
whole, but I measured off seventy yards of one 
row and found it gave 43 bushels, full measure. 
And as the rows are 3 feet 4 inches apart, this 
is at the rate of 294 bushels per acre. 

The crop, in this section, as a general rule, 
turns out much more than was anticipated from 
the growth of the vines in summer. Mercers 
have rotted badly, and the Peach Blows are not 
as large as usual, though sound. Farmers ex- 
pect good prices for potatoes in the spring. 
They argue that as New York has hitherto re- 
ceived large supplies from Nova Scotia, and as 
there is now a duty on them, we ought to get 
the benefit of it. Everything else is high, ang 
the consumption of potatoes this winter, while 
they are cheap, will be greater than usual, and 
create an active demand in the spring. 

Iam trying to buy some sheep to fatten this 
winter, but they are higher here than in New- 
York. . Grain is advancing, and John Johnston 
says he has always found most profit in fatten- 
ing sheep when grain was highest. The reason 
of this of, course is, that farmers hesitate to 
feed grain when they can sell it at a high price. 
Few sheep are fatted, and consequently in the 
spring they command high prices. The profit 
of fattening sheep in winter is not due so much 
to the increase in the weight of the sheep, as to 
the improvement in the quality of the mutton, 
and to the increase in the price per Ib. Last 
winter there was no money made in fattening 
sheep. The price in the fall was as high as in 
the spring, and the sheep did not pay for the 
food consumed. He was fortunate who obtained 
reasonable pay for the food, and got the manure 
for his trouble. 


One of my neighbors has sold his farm for 
$100 an acre. On asking him how he eame to 
sell, he replied, “I am going West, and intend 
to buy a small farm that Ican work alone. JI 
am tired of paying hired help two-thirds of all 
I can raise.” 

I told him I should be quite contented to do 
so, provided I could raiseenough. Thirty-three 
per cent. profit would do very well. A friend 
of mine who lives in the city and rents out a 
farm on shares, says he should be perfectly sat- 
isfied if the man would only steal one-quarter 
more than his share; but he steals the whole / 
Shall we ever be able in this country to carry 





on farming in the same way that other business 
is conducted. I do not mean amateur farming, 
but real, practical farming, with an experienced 
man to direct and furnish the capital, and others 
to do the labor? It must be confessed that 
there are few instances of success in this direc- 
tion, and many of failure and disgust. The gen- 
eral opinion among practical farmers is, that 
such a system cannot profitably be carried out. 
And the majority of them think that a farmer 
who pays two-thirds of all he receives from his 
crops for hired help and expenses, will soon get 
tired of agriculture. A man who undertakes 
the business and who has the necessary person- 
al qualifications, with sufficient capital, can usu- 
ally carry on a manufacturing establishment 
with profit. Why cannot farming be carried on 
in the same way. If it cannot, it must be owing 
to the difficulty of getting intelligent labor, or 
of making it, from the nature of farming, effi- 
cient. If this is really the case, we must have 
small farms, and much of the work must be 
done hy the farmer himself and his family. It 
would seem difficult to have a high order of 
farming on this principle, or to use machinery 
to advantage. 


What proportion of the money obtained for 
the produce of a farm is expended in labor? 
The late John Delafield, kept accurate accounts 
of his receipts and expenses on his farm of 350 
acres, near Seneca—278 acres under cultivation, 
and 77 acres woodland, for five years, from 
1847 to 1851. The income from all sources in 
1847, was $3,044.05, and the amount paid for 
labor, $804.62, or about 26']. per cent. In 1848, 
it was 31 per cent., and 1849, 29 percent. In 
1850 (the receipts being $3,338.88), it was only 
21 percent. The average cost of the labor was 
about 40 cents per day. 

At the present time, labor is about 2"|, times 
as high, and produce, on the whole, is also 
about 2'|. times as high as at that time. If our 
crops were as good now as then, this would do 
very well. Instead of receiving $3,000 from 
the farm, the sales would amount to $7,500, 
while the labor, instead of costing $800, would 
cost $2,000. The profits in the one case would 
be $2,200, and in the other, $5,500—or 27]. times 
as large. “Other expenses” would probably be 
about 2'|, times as large now as then. If it 
took all the balance then and now, there is no 


difference. If anything was saved, there ought | 


to be 2'|2 times as much saved now. The pres- 
ent high prices do not helpa poor farmer at all— 
it is only the good farmer, who receives more 
than he spends, that derives any benefit. 

The prices obtained in those days read oddly 
enough at the present time. Thus one item of 
the receipts is : COR: cos esees . - $3.00.” 

The same pigs, say six weeks old, would now 
bring $15. I know of a litter that were sold at 
two months old for $5 each, and I sold some 
myself at $4.00, Itis notmany years ago since 
such pigs could have been bought in the fall at 
from 50c. to $1.00. Milch cows have advanced 
almost as much. At an auction sale near here 
a few days since, the cows brought over $100 
each, and one ran up to $125. Before the war, 
$30 to $40 would have been a good price for 
such cows in the fall. The advance on beef 
cattle is not as great as on milch cows. Sheep, 
mutton, wool, buckwheat and potatoes are now 
comparatively low. Sixteen years ago I sold 
good cider for $1.00 a barrel. It now is $10. 

There is one cause of high prices of farm 
produce, which is seldom alluded to—the in- 
crease in population. It is said that, fram the 
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partial returns of the census of 1865, taken by 
the States, the indications are that we have now 
a population of forty-five millions! 

In 1860 the tofal population of the country 
was not quite 313 millions, and in 1850 23 mil- 
lions. From 1850 to 1860, a period of profound 
peace and prosperity, the increase in our agri- 
cultural products barely kept pace with the in- 
crease in population. And taking the country 
together—North and South—it is very doubtful 
if our aggregate production is any greater than 
in 1860, and yet we have forty-five millions of 
mouths to fill instead of thirty-one or two mil- 
lions. In 1860 the Southern States produced 
nearly as much wheat, in proportion to popula- 
tion, as the Middle States, and three times as 
much corn. It is reasonable to suppose that 
their productions have fallen off greatly during 
the war. In 1860,the New England and Mid- 
dle States did not raise enough produce for 
home consumption, and the deficiency was 
made up fromthe West. At the present time, 
the New England, Middle and Southern States 
must all more or less look to the West to make 
up their deficiencies, If we have a population’ 
of forty-five millions, and if it keeps on increas- 
ing at this rate, the farmers of the United States 
must bestir themselves, or we shall come nearer 
to a famine than was ever dreamed possible in 
a country where land is so abundant. 

The fact is, farmers, until within a few years, 
have not received prices high enough to induce 
them to adopt an improved system of farming. 
They have been obliged to rely to a considerable 
extent on the native fertility of the soil, and 
could hardly afford to spend much labor or 
money in applying manures. But this state of 
things is rapidly passing away. Prices are now 
high enough to warrant high farming, and he is 
a fortunate man who has a farm ina high state 
of cultivation, capable at once of producing 
good crops. A poor crop takes nearly as much 
labor to raise and gather it, as a good one, and 
the profits are all eaten up by the high wages, 
while the good cropsleave a handsome balance. 
Look at the situation from what point we may, 
one fact is prominent—the necessity and the ad- 
vantage of improved farming. 

We need more capital—or rather, perhaps, 
we need faith enough in good agriculture to use 
what we have, in improving our farms. Had 
the millions of dollars which have heen sunk in 
oil wells, been invested in underdraining and 
other improvements, how much better it would 
have been for the country! Those who com- 
plain so loudly of high prices of farm produce, 
should know that the absorption of capital for 
speculation is one cause of the present scarcity 
of the necessaries of life. The farmer needs 
capital to carry on his business as much as the 
merchant. But as things now are, it is rare that 
he gets any accommodation from the Banks. 
The necessity of capital among farmers is seen 
in the fact that at auction sales, where nine 
months on a years’ credit is given, prices go far 
higher than at cash sales. There are few farm- 
ers who have anything like the amount of capi- 
tal that they could use to advantage. We in- 
vest our money in buying the land and have 


not enough left tofarm it properly. One reason 


of the high position occupied by English and 
Scotch farmers is, that their means are not locked 
up in the land. This is owned by the large 
landlords, while the farmer has all his capital 
free for active employment. Had he money 
enough to own the land and farm it too, he 
would probably feel that he was rich enough 
“to live without work,” and the farm would 





soon run down. Of course I do not advocate 
this system of renting farms. It is far better to 
own them, but it involves the necessity of ob- 
taining more capital for active use. A merchant 
worth ten thousand dollars would probably 
borrow, directly or indirectly, twenty thous- 
and in addition to carry on his business. He 
gives notes at four or six months to those who 
sell him goods, and takes notes from those to 
whom he sells, and gets them discounted at the 
bank, And in this way an enterprising merchant 
sometimes borrows three or four times as much 
money as his original capital. This is all very 
well. The business of the country could not be 
carried on without credit. But how is it with 
farming? A farmer worth $10,000, which he is 
not risking in business, seldom uses his credit at 
all. He is “good,” but the banks will not ac- 
commodate him, because he requires the money 
for nine months or a year, and the banks can 
make more money on shorter paper. This is 
the real difficulty in the case. The farmer can 
seldom turn his money to advantage in a shorter 
time, and he is not safe in giving three months’ 
paper, which must either be renewed when it 
comes due, or he must sacrifice something to 
meet it. There is probably no remedy for this 
state of things, except in a superabundance of 
capital seeking investment at a low rate of in- 
terest, conjoined at the same time with a better 
knowledge on the part of bank managers with 
the business and wants of farmers, and con- 
fidence enough on the part of farmers them- 
selyes to employ money in a better system of 
agriculture, 


“ But farmers are producers, and should not 
be under the necessity of borrowing money to 
carry on their business, like those engaged ‘in 
buying and selling.” This is true, in one sense. 
But farmers are traders as well as producers. 
If I raise a litter of pigs,and at weaning time 
sell them for $2.00 a piece, or if I raise a crop of 
corn and sell it for $1.00 a bushel, I am so far 
a producer. I have produced these articles and 
sold them and got the money. But if instead 
of selling them, I feed out the corn to the pigs, 
and keep them six months, and then sell them, 
Iam in one sense a trader or a manufacturer. 
The pigs and the corn are the raw material out 
of which I manufacture pork and manure. It 
is for this that I am warranted, on the ordinary 
principles of business, to borrow money from 
the bank. If I sell the pigs and the corn toa 
distiller instead of fattening them on the farm, 
he borrows money from the bank, and no 
questions are asked. Look at the thousands of 
half-fat cattle that are sold in our large markets 
every week. Would it not pay the farmer to 
get them in “ ripe” condition before he parts 
with them? Frequently he has the food to do 
it, but either lacks confidence to feed it out, or 
else is pressed for money, and not being able to 
borrow, must sacrifice his cattle—to his own 
loss and the loss of the community. He loses 
half the benefit of all his feeding, for in fatten- 
ing cattle the last month gives the profit. 


Rats are a great nuisance. My pig-pens and 
buildings are overrun with them. I often wish 
for a pair or two of ferrets and a couple of good 
terrier dogs. We could have some glorious 
sport. When I was a boy, in England, I used 
to keep ferrets, and can well remember many 
days when I was too sick to go to school; but 
cannot re-call a day when I was not well enough 
to go “a ferreting!” We used to stack nearly 
all our grain, and as it was never threshed until 
the winter, and frequently not before the next 





summer, the stacks that were on the ground 
were a favorite haunt for rats. I have seen 
old stacks that were completely riddled with rat 
holes—sides, top, and bottom. Such a stack af- © 
forded real sport for us youngsters. Armed 
with a good stick, we stood one on each side of 
the stack. The ferrets, having been fasted over 
night, were turned into the holes. They would 
creep along there slowly at first, but as soon as 
arat was scented they were more active, and 
when the game was fairly started Master Rat, 
or Madam, must make good pace to save their 
skin. With a rush he leaps from the stack, 
when a terrier makes short work of him. When 
the sport is lively, half a dozen or more are on 
the ground at once, and dogs and boys have all 
they can do to attend to them. We did not 
muzzle the ferrets when hunting rats—only 
when hunting rabbits. It is seldom that an old 
rat allows himself to be caught. Sometimes the 
ferrets catch a young one and may lie in the 
stack. But rats are not a favorite food of fer- 
rets. They seldom eat anything except the 
blood and the head and neck, and there is 
little risk of losing a ferret when hunting rats. 

The smaller the ferret the better, as she can 
follow the rats more easily and rapidly through 
the holes. The large male ferrets are seldom as 
good rat catchers—or more properly, rat fright- 
eners—as the small female ferret. We used to buy 
them for about a dollar a piece, sometimes for 
half a dollar. If kept perfectly clean and ina 
warm but well ventilated pen or box, and fed 
regularly with a little new milk and scraps of 
fresh meat, birds, heads of chickens, blood, etc. ; 
there is no difficulty in raising them. The only 
disease that troubled them was the foot-rot, 
from neglect to keep their pens clean and dry. 

Why cannot we keep ferrets in this country ? 
The only difficulty I can think of is our severe 
winters. But it would seem that this could be 
overcome by keeping them in a barn cellar and 
furnishing them with plenty of dry bedding, in 
which they can burrow and form a nest. 

Perhaps, as the <Agriculturist suggested a 
month or two ago, there are American varieties 
of the ferret that could be domesticated, and 
which would stand our climate better than the 
imported ferrets. The subject is worthy of at- 
tention. Rats are getting to be such a nuisance 
that something must be done to destroy them. 

I see ferrets are advertised in the Agricultwrist 
last month at $20a pair! When I wasa boy I 
frequently raised seven, and in one case nine at 
a litter, and used to feel rich when I could sell 
the young ones for $1.50 per pair. They breed 
twice a year; and some of our young farmers’ 
sons, especially in the milder sections, would 
find a pleasure and profit in keeping them. 
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Stone Walls—Raised or Sunken Foun- 
dations, 
—<— 

Judge McVean, of Wheatland, whose name 
was printed McLean in the Sept. No. (page 818), 
sends us the following letter describing his 
method of raising the mounds upon which his 
walls stand. The objections of our correspond- 
ents are mainly, if not altogether, set aside by 
knowing accurately how the work is done. 

** #* “Tassume that the essential thing is to 
secure a dry foundation by elevation ; or to pro- 
tect it by depression below the action of frost. 
The latter has been practiced here to some ex- 
tent, but space at present limits me to treat of 
the first mode only. The first person here who 
adopted this plan was David McVean, about 30 
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years ago. We made a radical mistake at first 
in building our mounds so narrow that they 
gave way at the sides and failed to support the 
wall. A finished wall on this plan requires 
some §$ feet to stand on, a moderate slope of 27], 
feet on each side to the ditch, with an clevation 
of at least 1 foot above the general level, under 
the wall, being a mound of 8 feet in width. 
The ditches (which with the slope should be 
well seeded while the ground is pliable) will 
cach be some 8 feet wide, thus with the mound 
breaking the surface 14 feet wide. This looks 
formidable, but can not be helped. One can 
not judiciously plow nearer than 2"|2 feet to any 
wall or fence. The ditches are invaluable to 
drain the wall, and frequently the adjoining land, 
and to carry off the spring snow banks, while 
the grazing is not lost. To make the mound, 
turn two heavy furrows 8 feet apart inward 
toward the line of the wall, leave them undis- 
turbed, within this space you have 6 feet, into 
which throw the subsequent furrows one at 
a time, with forks and shovels. It is surprising 
how quickly and cheaply four men will raise a 
mound. I build on it when freshly made, throw- 
ing 2 inches of earth against the bottom stones, 
and seed down. More earth than this prevents 
drainage, and makes a trough to hold water. 

On such mound we build a wall from 30 inch- 
es to 8 feet wide at bottom, according to the size 
of the stones, and 12 to 14 inches at the top, 
with a hight of 3\. feet besides the caps, which 
superadded make the hizht 4 feet or more. It 
has been my practice of late, when the ground 
is clear, to build such mounds for rail fences, 
believing that it will pay for this purpose only, 
as with the increased protection of the ditches, 
rails enough may be saved to pay its whole cost ; 
besides, it is ready for a wall at any future time. 
The mound should be of such slope, and the 
ditches of such width and depth, that one can 
drive upon it with a stonebuat, which in case of 
heavy loads may be facilitated by throwing 2 
or 3 rails into the ditch. The elevation of the 
mound and the depression of the ditches amount 
to at least 18 inches. When an animal ap- 
proaches it with evil intention, lis hinder feet 
being in the ditch, his body is out of balance. I 
have never known a horse to break it over with 
his neck and chest. An educatad sheep will 
jump any stone wall, and for division walls we 
sometimes put in light posts 7 feet apart, and 








nail on one board above the wall; this requires . 


less stone. It is not my purpose to depreciate 
or object to any other mode, but only to offer 
some suggestions in regard to this, and I am 
glad to see that the subject is being canvassed 
in the Agriculturist, Some ten years past, 
Hon. A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben Co., in a 
series of most valuable articles recommended, 
among other things, a system substantially like 
this. It would be interesting to know what his 
views are now.”—Will Mr. D. pleast respond. 
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Extension Ladders, Fruit Ladders, etc. 
—_—— 

Mr. Hosea Barnes, of Kenosha Co., Wis., 
furnishes the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist with the following description of an ex- 
cellent ladder of his invention: 
number of your paper, I notice illustrations of 
ladders. Having invented, made, and used one 
which appears to me to be better adapted to 
farmers’ use than any I have seen illustrated in 
that or previous numbers, I send you two hur- 
ried sketches, which will serve to make my des- 
cription intelligible. The ladder is made in 
three lengths. The middic one is just wide 


“Tn a recent 
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enough to fit nicely between the sides of the | 
lower one, to which it is attached by means of 
slots 4 inches in length, the centres of which are 
144 inches from the lower end of the middle 
ladder, and through these the upper rung of the 
lower length passes. Slots, 24 inches in length, 
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Fig. 1.—JOINTED LADDER. 


are cut in the bottom of the middle length, 





which, when the ladder is in an upright position, 
shut orslide down upon the next rung to the 
upper one of the bottom length. When the 
middle joint is fully drawn out, it will move 
back and forth as on a hinge; when shut to- 
gether, the two lengths are as stiff and strong 


| as ifeach side of the ladder were a single piece. 


“The upper joint is fastened to the middle 
joint ina precisely similar manner. The pro- 
jection at .A, fig. 1, should be 4 inches in length, 
so that the joints can only be folded in one di- 
rection. This will make the ladder safer to use; 





for, otherwise, should the joints be even drawn 


| apart with a person on the ladder, it still re- 
| mains stiff, unless it be turned over. 


The lower 


_ ends of the side pieces of the upper two joints 


should then be made as represented by the en- 
larged end on the left hand side of fig. 1. A good 
length for the bottom and middle joints is 8 


, feet cach, of the upper 7 feet; this will give a 


' Was once the cry, and so 


| pox. 


| and so there were plenty of 


| homeopathic, hydropathic, 





total length of about 18 feet, when shut together 
and used as shown in fig. 1. In case a ladder 
of 12 or 14 feet is wanted, and a greater length 
becomes inconvenient, draw out and let the up- 
per length swing down; it is then out of your 
way. This is a very desirable feature for build- 
ing and painting, also in stacking hay and 
grain out of doors, as is done in this section of 
country. When folded, as in fig. 2, it becomes 
a first-rate fruit ladder, allowing two persons at 
the same time to ascend on opposite sides. The 
upper length, having notches in the sides near 
the end, which shut over the lower rung of the 
bottom length, acts as a brace, making the fruit 
ladder firm and safe. The rungs are 1 foot apart.” 
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Cattle Plagues.—Rinderpest. Texas Mur- = 
rain, etc. 


ee 
We have had little to say of late in regard to 
the direful malady which has visited the herds 
of the farmers of Great Britain during the past" 
year, because it has been rapidly decreasing in 
activity, and distinguished veterinarians and 
others have been most studiously investigating 
its nature, causes, and treatment. An immense 
amount of matter has been printed upon the 
subject—nine-tenths, or more, of which has 
been the crudest speculation, and the most em- 
pyrical “bosh.” The whole country, so to 
speak, has run mad after one remedy or anoth- 
er; and the natural anxiety of cattle owners 
(whosaw their herds or those of their neighbors, 
swept off by this mysterious contagion) to get 
something, or do something to stay the plague, 
was seized upon by unprin- 
cipled men to make money 
in one way or another. 
That kine pox was a cure 





cattle were vaccinated. 
Then some one said that 
small pox was a better pro- 
tection, so the poor beasts 
were inoculated with small 
Then it was claimed 
that cattle, inoculated with 
the rinderpest itself, would 
have it lightly and escape, 





people found to try this. 
There was scarcely any 
end to the medicines rec- 
ommended as cures or as 
preventives. All the schools 
of medical practice, regular 





depletive, stimulating, etc., 
etc., all had their say and 
their followers; but all this 
was of no ayail. Sensible people from the 
first followed the practice of the thorough 
veterinarians of the continent, and regarding 
the pole-ax as the efficient remedy, used it faith- 
fully, and so great districts were saved. In an 
interesting review of this subject, which haslate- 
ly appeared in the English papers, Prof. Simonds 
powerfully enforces this fact, viz. : in those dis- 
tricts, as for instance in Cheshire, where timid 
councils prevailed, and ,yhere cures were at- 
tempted, the most terrible devastation occurred 
and was perpetuated. In the above named 
county upwards of 72,000 cattle are reckoned 
among the victims of the disease, of which less 
than 8000 recovered, and a debt of $1,500,000 is 
saddled upon the county. In other counties, 
where there was no temporizing, but every m- 
fected animal, sick or well, was killed and buried 
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at once, and the most stringent quarantine or 
isolation enforced, and all the movements of cat- 
tle by rail or on foot stopped, almost entire ex- 
emption has followed.—This disease may never 
reach America; but the lesson should be under- 
stood and heeded. There are other diseases not 
so bad, but perhaps bad enough to make it worth : 
while to pursue the sameremedy. One of these | (made of wire or slats), keep the hay out of the 
is the Zexas Murrain, which has of late spread | troughs, and may be lifted out, or made to lean 


- 
Fig. 8.—INNER RACK. 





in this stable are not fixed in the posi- 
tion shown, but capable of being mov- 
ed tq,the rear to accommodate the 
length of different cows, and should 
be so placed that the droppings will 
all fall into the gutter. In fig. 1 the 
troughs are stationary. The floor be- 
tween the gutters in each stable is wide enough 
for a cart way, and ventilation is abundantly 
provided for. The floors are daily 





itself through parts of Missouri, Kansas, and 
we believe somewhat in Tennessee and Ken- 


strewed with gypsum, the manure all 





tucky. The State Governments should act S 


promptly, if the Legislatures are not in session, 
and by the most stringent measures put an end | | 

















being removed to a shed at a distance 
> |from the stables. Cows in such spa- 
AZ| cious quarters are vastly less liable 








to a plague which may sweep off 80 to 50 per | ~ | Fi Seg hed. tiene, 
cent. of the herds of their respective States. edit : P 
The Missourians have, in many cases, very prop- | back out of the way if desired. The roof may | 
erly made laws for themselves and their own | be lifted off at any time by one man with ease. | 
neighborhoods, and ordered back those herds, sai ios aoc 
enforcing these orders with their rifles. So the 
cattle havé gone round through Kansas or | 
Kentucky. We get Texas cattle now and then 
in our Eastern markets. Who knows but we 
may get the murrain upon our farms, with the 
Western store cattle we buy for feeding? We 
commend the question seriously to all farmers. 
To enforce our opinion of what is the only 
safe way of dealing with such diseases among 
cattle, we give a picture at the head of this ar- SSS. 
ticle, of what is proved to be the certain cure --5 : on | 
for the Rinderpest, if dexterously applied—an Fig. 1. 
implement which has become of historical in- Cow Stables. 
terest from the role it has played in England the 





























past year. If danger attends treatment—kill. The well being of cows, and the ability to get 
er 4 the greatest amount of milk, depends in no 








small measure on the comfort of their quarters ; 
but the comfort of the dam is vastly more im- 
In our last volume, p. 369, (December), we | portant to ensure fine offspring. Some months 
gave a description of the sheep rack invented | since we took some measurements in the cow 
and used by Mr. N. B. Pearsall, of Otsego Co., | stables of a noted breeder of Shorthorns, and 
=: give the following outlines, 

figures 1 and 2, partly from 
memory. The cows stand in 
two rows facing the outside of 
the building. The entire floor 
is of brick in one stable (fig. 


Portable Sheep Rack. 











(fig. 2), laid in cement upon the 
= ground. The cows stand in 
double stalls, 8'|2 feet wide in 
fig. 1—6'|. feet wide in fig. 2, 
each tied near the dividing 
N. Y. Mr. P. made this patent and free to the partitions. The feeding troughs are of the 
| width of the stalls, 2 feet wide and 15 inches 


Fig. 1,—SHEEP RACK. 


public through the American Agriculturist, not 


1), and of stone in the other , 





| deep, made of 2-inch plank. In front of 
the stalls is a passage 3 feet wide for feeding, 
and at the rear a gutter laid in brick and cement, 
14 inches wide in fig. 1,12 inches wide in fig. 2. 
The floors of the stalls being made slightly 


in consideration of the exclusive right to make 
and use granted to him and his assigns for 17 
years by the Government. The inventor 
suggested its 
useasadouble 
rack, and on 
looking over 
the advertise- 
ments in some 
ofour English | + a a Pe SPITS Dare ney ORE eee 
<- exchanges,we | 
= find figured a 

rack set on | 


off. The difference in the appearance of these 
stables is much greater than appears from the 
sections, the one represented in fig. 2 being 








low _ trucks, 
and roofed, 
which for some purposes might be very con- 
venient. From the same we take a hint in re- 
gard to wire hay racks. We therefore combine 
these with Mr. Pearsall’s double rack, and trust 
the suggestions may prove of value to sheep 
raisers. The cuts make clear the construction. nos 

The outer racks have 6-inch spaces, and 6-inch Fig. 2. 

pales, The troughs are for grain or roots, and | much more cheaply constructed throughout, and 
will catch all the hay seed. The inner racks, | intended for milch cows. The feeding troughs | 


Fig, 2.—CcROss SECTION. 

















slanting to the rear, to allow the liquids to flow 


='to disease, their calves are healthy, 

and their milk is incomparably better 
than that of those represented in fig. 3. This 
is a sketch of the cows in one of the best milk 
stables we know of near New York. The cows 
stand on the ground, are confined by stanchions, 
fed from half-barrel tubs, or have their hay or 
green fodder thrown to them on the floor, The 
space allowed each cow is about 3 feet. These 
stables are cleaned out daily, and the cows have 
an hour or two to run ina large yard. Never- 
theless there is more or less of fever and disease 
prevalent, as indicated by the lack of sprightli- 
ness in their looks, here and there a gaunt ani- 
mal with staring coat and hot breath, and the 
stump tails which several have. These are the 
two extremes of stable treatment. The hest is 





Fig. 3. 


none too good for a choice herd; the second 

cheaper, and good enough for milch cows, for 

the milk consumer, and the profit of the owner. 

-_— rt @ ae 

A Great Invention in Bee-Culture.—How 
to Empty Combs. 





The Bee papers of Europe and this country 
are filled with accounts of a discovery of a Ger- 
man Apiarian, of a method of emptying combs 
of honey without injuring them. The process 
is exceedingly simple and consists only in slic- 
ing off the caps of the cells, and then causing 
the combs to revolve on the periphery of a wheel 
or cylinder, which empties one side of honey— 
then the other side is turned and emptied. Li- 
quids upon bodies which are whirled or revolyed 
tend to fly off by what is called centrifugal force, 
In this case the revolution is so graduated that 
only the honey flies off, and dead bees, bee- 
bread, etc., remain behind, so that not only is 
the comb saved, but the honey is purer and bet- 


ter than that strained. The temperature requi-. 


site to success, is about 80° Fahrenheit, which is 


' gained in a warm room, or on a summer day. 


The value of this invention may be the better 


| appreciated, when it is known that it requires 


the consumption by the bees, of 15 to 20 pounds 
of honey (estimates vary), to make 1 pound of 
Wax, consequently, that the comb requires for 
its construction the use of just about as much 
honey as it will contain when filled. It may be 
found that in the economy of bee life, it is essen- 
tial for the bees to make or excrete a certain 
amount of wax in orderto remain in good 
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health—but this is hardly probable, for it has 
long been the practice of bee-keepers to save 
empty or partly filled combs with scrupulous 
care, and give them to the bees. And no bad 
results have ever been noticed. 


a 





Cotton Culture—Costs and Risks. 


BY H. HINKLEY, M.D., EUTAW, GREENE CO., ALABAMA. 


—_—~-—- 
“Timothy Bunker, Esq.,” (p. 316, Sept.) has 
gone into big figures in his estimate for a cotton 
place, and his figures may be considerably re- 
duced. His estimate of yield takes for granted 
a crop is certafh. But cotton is one of the most 
precarious crops grown, and has numerous ene- 
mies. A man in Sumter, ten miles from here, 
who planted 600 acres cotton, will make one bale 
to 50 acres; cause of failure, rust and worms. 
His loss will be over $20,000. This is but one 
case in many this year. I planted 300 acres, 
expecting to make 100 balescotton. Rain, rust, 
boll worm, and caterpillar, will cut the yield off 
so I shall be glad to get 20 bales. Others are 
better or worse, as the case may be. Tim Bunk- 
er puts down 60 hands for a 500 acre place. 
Forty hands are plenty, and 30 is all I want. 
I cultivate this year 300 acres corn, and 300 
cotton, with 18 hands; will make 6 or 8 bush- 
els corn, and had it not been for causes above 
mentioned, would have made 100 bales cotton. 
I have 16 mules, run eight double plows, part 
time, and part time six. I worked corn and 
cotton with Sulkey cultivators. Wages $10 
per month, and doctor’s bills. Rations 34 Ibs. 
bacon and one peck meal per week. Three 
thousand bushels corn do the plantation one 
year. Mr. Bunker only enumerates wages for 
10 months; it takes the whole 12 on a cotton 
place, and sometimes 13 could be used up. There 
is no rest or intermission in work for cotton. 
Land is scare that yields one bale to the acre; 
the majority of cotton land yields only half a 
bale—much land one bale to three acres; a bale 
is 500 Ibs. Land can be rented at less than $10 
per acre—for all except the very best. Five 
hundred acres land worked in cotton, could be 
stocked and worked for $15,000 per annum for 
first year, by any white man with brains, very 
easily, after first year; cost of stock and imple- 
ments to be deducted, and seed also.—Half a 
bale to the acre would yield 250 bales of 500 
Ibs., at 30c. per Ib., worth.......... $37,500.00 
Deduct $30 per bale for rope, bagging, 
hauling, wharfage, insurance, tax, 


commission, etc., €tC.......cccce00 $7,500.00 
DEER ras Oak DS eeee bepe ens cde $30,000.00 
Less expenses of plantation...... «+ 15,000.00 


Leaving a profit of $15,000 for first year, pro- 
vided nothing happened to injure the crop, etc. 
White men who improve their own land, 
work improved machinery, and work better 
than negroes, may do better even. 

There is no need of rushing at the thing so 
largely. Why not be satisfied with one or two 
hundred acres? The cotton fever is likely to 
kill some, some never recover, and some are 
not injured by it. This year it will kill a good 
many. A New York General has thrown up a 
large plantation in disgust, and gone back to 
New York; others are weathering the storm. 





The Slaughter of Animals for Food. 


There are certain facts concerning the killing 
of the animals which form so large a portion of 
our food, that should be known by every meat 
buyer, if not meat eater, because they effect the 
condition of the meat, its healthfulness and keep- 





ing qualities. Our own attention has been par- 
ticularly directed to the subject by the opening 
of an immense slaughter-house near the City of 
New York, by capitalists and butchers of 
Chicago. The new Abattoir is in fact a regular 
Chicago slaughter-house for all kinds of animals, 
on a larger scale than anything existing there. 

The old fashioned way of killing beeves, was 
to knock them in the head with a pole-ax, then 
cut their throats, and while bleeding commence 
skinning and slinging them up by the hind legs. 
Our butchers were slow to learn of the Jews, 
who practice throwing and slinging the animal 
and then cutting its throat, and in this way 
securing the most perfect possible bleeding, and 
following the Mosaic command, “the blood 
thereof, which is the life thereof, shalt thou not 
eat.” Our butchers are now following a very 
similar practice, modifying it by hitting the 
beasts a merciful rap now and then on the head 
to destroy consciousness. In this way the beef 
bleeds better, as all the blood of the hind quar- 
ters at least tends to the throat. 

There is a serious objection to knocking 
beeves in the head. The shock to the nervous 
system is such as to cause tremor and great 
rigidity in the muscles, although it is the part 
of humanity to put the poor beasts as soon as 
possible in a condition of unconsciousness. But 
this is a serious hinderance to free bleeding. 
European butchers have long practiced what is 
termed “ pricking down,” and this has also been 
to some extent done, or rather tried in this 
country. It consists in driving a narrow knife 
blade by an instantaneous motion in between 
the head and the first vertebra, piercing the 
spinal marrow. This destroys all sense, and 
paralizes all the muscles of the body, leaving 
them soft and flexible. When an animal is in 
this condition, it must be slung up by the hind 
legs and bled at once, when the blood will flow 
quite as freely, as if the animal were conscious. 
This method therefore combines the excellence 
of the Hebrew way, and the humanity of the 
old knocking down process, 

When an animal is killed during, or soon after 
a fright or great heat and exhaustion, it rarely 
bleeds well, but the meat is left bloody and 
feverish, it soon spoils, and is besides unhealthy. 
Whether the paroxysm of fear, which occurs 
when the animal is suddenly in full conscious- 
ness slung up by one or both hind legs, and 
which lasts until it dies, has any bad effect on the 
meat, physicians must determine. The supe- 
riority of the pricking down process is so evident, 
that we think it ought always to be followed.— 
It was not practised at the new Abattoir— 
though the killing there was done very ex- 
peditiously and the beeflooked exceedingly well. 





Horse-breaking and Horse-sense. 


A horse’s sense is good commonsense. Many 
a man does not know half so much about some 
things as a horse, and there is a great difference 
in horses. The horse is not naturally suspicious, 
but he is timid when young. He learns very 
soon what his weapons are—teeth and heels— 
and in what his security lies—flight. His bold- 
ness and “ the glory of his nostrils” come when 
“he rejoiceth in his strength.” With his age 
comes the knowledge of his powers, and if he 
has never been mastered—never made to yield 
to any will but his own—if he is to be made 
useful, the struggle must come sooner or later, 
and mau’s-will or horse-will must triumph. We 
think it is best to begin quite young with colts 
to controll them. So advise to halter a colt 





while it runs with the mare, and to do it after 
feeding it carrots and sugar, until it thinks it 
will get only caressing from mankind, and has 
no fear of any man. The colt submits easily, 
because it is the easiest and pleasantest thing he 
can do, provided he is not frightened, and would 
as lief be led as to run loose if the curtailment of 
his freedom is made up by sweets or carrots. 
The sense of smell in horses is very acute, and 
if they are suspicious of anything, they always 
approach it cautiously and smell of it. They 
should be indulged in this, and harness, saddle, 
etc., should all be investigated by the nose as 
well as by the eye, before a more intimate ac- 
quaintance is forced upon the horse. A horse- 
ring of 40 to 50 feet diameter is one of the 
greatest aids a horse trainer can have. In this 
a horse too restive and spirited to take a lesson 
may be tired out, so as to be very docile, and a 
tired horse is much more susceptible to both 
favors and instruction, than one full of vim, and 
fire and play. There are a few very simple 
common sense rules which, if followed, will 
commend themselves to the horse as well as to 
the trainer, viz. : 

1st.—Always feel kindly toward a horse, no 
matter what he does to you, and consequently 
never show “temper.” Remember the horse 
knows instinctively how you feel. 

2d.—Never go near a horse if you are afraid 
of him, the horse will know it and take advan- 
tage of it, before you acknowledge it yourself. 

3d.—Never undertake anything with a horse 
that you do not know you can carry out. 

4th.—“ Make haste slowly,” teaching the ani- 
mal what you want of him, as a child learns its 
A-B-C-s, one letter at a time, being sure that he 
knows each simple thing before you attempt to 
teach another; and repeat lessons often. 

5th.—Reward each effort to do as you wish, 
whether he means it or does it accidentally. 

6th.—Be sure that it is your will and not his 
that conquers every time. 

Following these rules, you may make a horse 
do almost any thing, if he has not been 
spoiled before you get him. 





Good Farming at the West. 
eseraliynae . 

[Another Western boy, of Lasalle Co., Ill, 
who selects the rather trite nom de plume of 
“Sucker,” takes an evening in harvest time to 
tell the readers of the Agriculturist how a New 
England farmer has adhered to New England 
notions about manure, etc., and the success 
which has followed. There is no reason why 
Western farmers should not maintain the pristine 
excellence of their wonderfully fertile soil, and 
may even improve it for certain crops.—Eps.] 

“ My father is a native Yankee, but I suppose 
by this time considers himself a full-blooded 
“Sucker.” But his having been in Illinois thir- 
ty-five years, can not get him out of the notion 
of good farming and high manuring. 

“We consider that ordinary barnyard ma- 
nure, without composting, or anything of the 
kind, will pay on an average one dollar per ton 
on the first crop, to say nothing of the benefit 
to crops afterwards. We have cultivated our 
farm for twenty-eight years, and it is as good as 
new land. While (whatever “Western Boys” 
may tell you) in this section, newly broken prai- 
rie always rents much better than old, and pro- 
duces larger and earlier crops, except the old 
land has been manured. 

“ We expect to haul from 500 to 1000 loads of 
what our neighbors consider their valueless 
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manure upon our farm this fall and winter—one 
man and team hauling and spreading from six to 
eight tons per day. The best way we can seed 
to Timothy, is to sow on well plowed potato 
ground in the fall or earlyspring. The yield of 
hay is-much larger than after any other crop we 
have yet tried. Ifthe clover is allowed to stand 
more than three years, a good dressing of ma- 
nure will greatly increase thecrop. Before that 
time, however, manure will make the grass so 
heavy as to be apt to fall down before it is fully 
in blossom. To raise the best potatoes with the 
greatest yield, we first raise a crop of small 
grain on well manured land; after harvest, plow 
the ground shallow, but deep enough to turn 
under all the stubble; then plow very deep in 
the spring, and plant in rows twoand a half 
feet apart each way. Corn will respond for ma- 
nure applied to itinanyshape. The farmers in 
this section used to rake and turn their corn 
stalks on the ground, where they intended to 
plant corn again, the corn being almost always 
husked in the field and the stalks left standing. 
But of late years they have been using rollers 
with knifes, to cut the stalks in short pieces so 
that they can be plowed under, out of the way 
of their corn plows. They say they get a great 
deal better crops for it. Now, if this kind of 
manure pays, why not any other. In raising 
corn, we plow the well manured ground dee p 
and plant as soon after as possible. Then, when 
the corn is nearly up, if the land is not too wet, 
we take a two-horse cultivator, (or one-horse 
plow), and set the shovels to throw the dirt up 
to the corn, and plow it out by the marks, cov- 
ering the corn deeply. Then follow the plow, 
immediately. with a good heavy roller, length- 
wise of the ridges, rolling the ground down 
nearly flat again. The corn will be up in a day 
or two, and thus get two or three weeks start of 
the weeds. The corn is then large enough to 
run a cultivator crosswise of the ridges, close 
enough tothe corn to cover up all the fine weeds 
in the hill. And this advantage, if well follow- 
ed, obviates the necessity of hoeing. But if 
something of the kind is not done to give the 
corn a start of the weeds, hoeing is necessary. 
The same rule holds for potatoes, sorghum, etc.” 





A Hint on Improving an Old Place, 
sce 

Once or twice a year we make a visit toa 
friend who came into possession of an old farm, 
and who has already made great progress in 
improving and beautifying it. Like many places 
of this kind, it was enclosed in asolid, but not 
very sightly stone wall. The matter of a boun- 
dary fence was considered by him in all points 
of view, and-he finally fixed upon and carried 
out successfully the following: The old wall 
was allowed to remain, and close to it, upon the 
outside, a hedge of Norway spruce was planted. 
The trees, from a nursery close at hand, were 
set a year ago,in August. All weeds have been 
kept closely mowed, the grass has taken ao 
foot-hold, and the result is, that from the road- 
way proper, there is a belt of grass to the hedge, 
and this has, although set in August, lost scarce- 
ly a tree, and has become so dense as to already 
nearly conceal the wall from view. The whole 
presents an aspect of finish and elegance, in 
marked contrast with the slovenly appearance 
of the opposite side of the road. The spruce 
hedge is protected from injury by cattle and 
other causes, by means of a few lengths of 
galvanized wire stretched to»temporary posts. 
Another year will probably show the complete 
success of this treatment of a boundary wall. 


Colored Foliage Plants Last Summer. 


To meet the demand for plants with foliage 


been introduced, and among them, others more 
odd than elegant. The old annual, Periila Nun- 
kinensis, is one of the best known of these. Its 
blackish purple foliage is not so common in our 
gardens as formerly, it having been superseded 
by others. The best of these plants with col- 
ored leaves, to our notion, is Coleus Verschaffeltii, 
—we wish it had a more comely name. When 
grown in the green-house, its leaves are green 
with purple markings, but when planted out 
with the sun fall upon it, they are all purple, 
and with a tinge of bronze. Nothing can be 
richer. Coleus atropurpureus, has a sprawling 
habit; leaves of a dark liver color, and not 
worth growing. There are some other varieties 
of Coleus, but none of them equal to the first 
named. A great deal was predicted of the 
Iresine Herbstit or Achyranthes Verschaffeltii, 
which we figured in February last. We hardly 
open an English horticultural journal but we 
find a discussion upon its merits. We consider 
it quite inferior to the Colews, as its color is too 
dull for any brilliant effect. 

Some of the Amaranths are very fine. Ama- 
ranthus melancholicus, var. ruber, is a brilliant 
annual, but A. paniculatus, var. sanguineus, is 
much finer, and is one of the showiest of all the 
colored leaved plants, both these Amaranths 
are annuals, as is the tri-colored variety of A. 
melancholicus, an old plant known as “Joseph’s 
Coat,” but very showy when well grown. 


Ot 6 
About Covering Things from Frost. - 


In some things it is well to recollect the old 
proverb, “Make haste slowly.” Many persons, 
as soon as the first frosts have hinted that win- 
ter is coming, hasten to put everything into win- 
ter quarters. Apples are hurried into warm 
cellars, half hardy plants are shut up in close 
frames, or those that remain out of doors are 
smothered with a covering of straw or manure, 
and various other examples of “killing with 
kindness” are tobeseen. Living plants, that are 
to be covered, need to be quite at rest, and they 
should first have all the cold they can bear with- 
out injury. Much of our covering is not so 
much to protect from cold as from the sudden 
changes of freezing and thawing, and such 
plants may be left until the ground is crusted. 
Cabbages, celery, and such things, need to have 
the covering put on gradually, and thus avoid 
heating. Indeed, some prefer to allow their 
| cabbages to freeze first and then cover them 
with straw and earth to keep them frozen all 
winter. Winter fruit should never go into the 
cellar until there is danger of its freezing, and 
then the cellar should be kept open as long as 
the state of the weather will safely permit. 
Water often does more harm than frost, and all 
crops left in or on the ground, or stored in pits, 
should have provision for draining off the water. 
Where half hardy plants are put into pits or 
cellars, or cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., are win- 
tered in cold frames, give air every mild day. 
The transition from the open air toconfinement, 
should be gradual. In removing pot plants to 
the dwelling, this should be borne in mind; it 
will be found much better to place the plants 
in a room without a fire until really cold weath- 
er, than to remove them at once to a heated 
sitting room. When plants of any kind have 
been frozen, the thawing should be very gradu- 





al. A tolerably hardy plant will be injured if 


other than green, some very fine things have 





brought into a warm room to thaw, while a 
tender one may often be saved if set in a dark 
cool place to thaw out gradually. When 
plants are put in a cold pit, green-house or cel- 
lar for winter protection merely, it is desirable 
to keep them perfectly dormant. Such plants 
should have no more water than is actually 
necessary to keep them from injury by drying, 
The functions of vegetation now go on very 
sluggishly, and but little water is needed. If the 
earth in the pots is nearly dry, it may be frozen 
through without much injury to the plants. 





Holidays and Evergreens. 
[SEE NEXT PAGE.] 
2 

Christmas without its evergreens, would lose 
half its holiday charms, The custom of deco- 
rating churches and private dwellings is a pleas- 
ant one, and, in cities at least, well nigh univer- 
sal. Most children know, and those of us who 
are no longer children recollect, the pleasures 
of anticipation, as well as the realized enjoy- 
ment of which the Christmas tree is the center. 
We might say much of the genial influences of 
the Christmas tree—for no other tree bears fruit 
so fragrant with the best affections of our na- 
tures—but.we set out to write upon its business 
aspects. Unsentimental as it may seem, all this 
holiday decoration results in putting money into 
some one’s pocket. We never fail to make sey- 
eral visits to the markets in the week that pre- 
cedes Christmas. The sight is one which would 
astonish a stranger. Not only do the woods and 
swamps of New Jersey repeat the wonder of 
“Burman’s Wood” coming to “ Dunsinane,” 
but our nurserymen send in their over-grown 
evergreen stock by the load, and turn all the 
streets near the markets into green avenues, 
where the city odors are for the time replaced 
by the balsamic scent of the fir and cedar. The 
traffic in these green commodities is very large, 
but so irregular and divided up that it is diffi- 
cult to get any statistics. The articles bring 
good prices, for in holiday times the purse is as 
open as the heart, and the venders know it, and 
profit by their knowledge. Ourartist has given 
a sketch from the evergreen market, and sur- 
rounded it by leaves of some of the principal 
kinds used for decoration. Spruces and Firs, 
are always in demand for Christmas trees, and 
bring better prices than they would as living 
trees for planting. Holly, especially with ber- 
ries, Laurel, Inkberry and Hemlock, are all 
sold in great quantities. Thesmaller evergreens 
are made up into wreaths or “roping,” as the 
dealers call it, of various lengths; there are usu- 
ally of one of two or three species of Club- 
moss and sell at about five centsa yard. Anoth- 
er class of decorations is made with a frame 
work of lath or twigs, and covered with some 
kind of green. These are formed into crosses, 
stars, and other devices. Some of the wreaths, 
etc., are prettily decorated with bright berries, 
while others, to meet a cruder taste, are made 
gaudy with flowers cut from brightly colored 
paper. The huge piles gathered around the 
markets are soon scattered; every express wag- 
on takes a share, men and women ride in omni- 
buses and cars with their hands filled with them, 
and the poor woman who takes home her own 
market basket, bears a bit of holly or other green 
with it. These evergreens now cease to be ar- 
ticles of traffic, as soon as they are taken to the 
house of rich or poor they become consecrated 
by entering the sanctuary of home, and con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of that holiday that 
celebrates the announcement: “Peace on 
earth; good will toward man.” 
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Bedding Geraniums—A Double One. 


The common name, Geranium, has become 
so well established in the popular mind, that 
were we to say Pelargonium—the proper botan- 
ical name—a large class of our readers would 
be at a loss to know what plant was intended. 
Pelargoniums differ from the true Geraniums in 
the structure of their flowers, and the two are 
separated by botanists—but for our purpose we 
will follow the majority and call them Gerani- 
ums. Not many years ago Geraniums were 
grown exclusively as pot plants. Now they are 
among the most valuable of our bedding plants, 
and each spring our propagating establishments 
turn them out by thousands. From the old 
Scarlet Geranium, with its plain green leaves, 


and the Horse-shoe Geranium with a dark semi- © 


circular mark upon its foliage, we have a great 
variety of seedlings and sports. Some of these 
have the leaves green and white—others yel- 
low and green, and then a series with the fo- 
liage striped with reddish brown, white, and 
yellow—as gay as a leaf need be. But alas! 
these beautiful sports, about which English cul- 
tivators write so enthusiastically, can not en- 
dure our hot suns, and we are obliged to give 
up the most of them for bedding uses. Some, 
however, do tolerably well, and perhaps the 
most satisfactory are: the Mountain of Snow, 
green and white, and Cloth of Gold, green and 
yellow. A circular or oval bed cut in a lawn, 
planted in the center with some of the free flow- 
ering scarlet varieties, and bordered with these 
variegated ones, makes a very brilliant show. 

Altogether the finest scarlet Geranium we have 
ever seen is an American seedling, called Gen- 
eral Grant; we believe it originated in Ohio. 
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DOUBLE GERANIUM. 


The flower is of good size and color, the truss 
so enormous in size as to hide the foliage and 
make the bed one sheet of flowers. We saw a 
bed of this remarkable variety in the grounds 
of Ellwanger & Barry, and doubt if a finer 
thing in the way of geraniums was ever seen. 
Quite a novelty among geraniums was brought 
out this year by Mr. Henderson, in which the 
flowers are perfectly double. This is called by 
the rather absurd name of ranunculiflora. We 
say absurd, as we object to the use of Latinized 
names for florists’ flowers. A double gera- 
nium is such a novelty that we have had an 
engraving made of it. When we saw the 
plants they were too small to judge how effective 
they would be in the mass. Certainly this will 
prove valuable to the bouquet makers, on ac- 
count of its brilliancy of color and double char- 
acter. Geraniums are favorite window plants, 
and when they have plenty of room and light, 
bloom freely. Generally we see them badly 
shaped and drawn up into long-legged, forlorn 
looking subjects. No plant is more tractable 
than the geranium, and by pinching and prun- 
ing it may be brought into any desired shape. 
-_ OS eet 9 > 

Hair Harpy Piants.—It is well known 
that certain plants will pass the winter safely, if 
they have only a slight protection; but most 
cultivators do not seem to be aware that this 








protection is given as much against heat as it is 
against cold. Like the man who was reported 
as having died, not of his disease, but in getting 
well, many of our plants can stand freezing bet- 
ter than they can thawing, and if protection to 
so-called tender things is not given until mid- 
winter, it often answers perfectly. A barrel, put 
over a shrub, shields it from sudden changes, 
A good light and dry cellar isa great help, in ab- 
sence of a green-house. Tender roses, Lantanas, 
Oleanders and many other things that are very 
useful, when put in acellar and just kept from 
freezing, will “‘ worry along” nicely and they 
will generally come out all right in spring. 
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The Diseases of Trees. 

It is with not a little surprise that we look 
upon the number of letters inquiring about 
diseased trees, that have accumulated upon our 
hands. It is the opprobrium of scientific horti- 
culture that so little has been done to investi- 
gate the subject of plant diseases. We have 
read about all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, have talked with the most experienced 
pomologists East and West, and find that there 
is really little positive information extant. All 
admit the existence of certain maladies, and 
attempts have been made to enumerate them. 
A receyt work on horticulture gives us Lacia 
snetiea We these tree troubles; though it n * 
gratify the inquiring mind to know that freezing 
is congelatio, and that decay is caries—we are 
unable to see that it adds much to our knowl- 
edge. Among the causes assigned for the un- 
healthy condition of our trees, some are sensi- 
ble and others absurd. It is a very common 
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thing for the would be scientific, to attribute 
phenomena they cannot explain to electricity— 
and this agent has been the refuge of several 
of those who have written upon the diseases of 
plants. We have one letter before us froma 
photographer—who, taking a photograpic view 
of the subject, is quite sure that the pear blight 
is due to the effect of the sudden light of flash- 
es of lightning in a dark night—though he fails 
to tell us why this affects one tree, and leaves 
another of the same variety, next to it, untouch- 
ed. In discussing this subject, we must recollect 
that all fruit treesare, in a measure, unhealthy; 
that the larger or finer our apples and pears, the 
more they have departed from the natural con- 
dition. This being the case, we ought not to 
look for perfect health in every cultivated va- 
riety. As to our ability to cure diseased trees 
by any medication, we doubt if it will ever be 
attained. To many who write us with the view 
that we can prescribe something to cure their 
trees, we must confess our inability to do so. 
If good feeding will not help them, together 
with drainage, we fear that the case is hopeless. 
Want of vigor or health is often due to a lack 
of alkaline matter in the soil, and benefit is 
often experienced from a free use of lime or 
ashes—but this is fertilization and not medica- 
tion. Some of the most serious troubles, such 
as bark bursting and cracking, are due to 
changes of temperature beyond our control. 
The selection of varieties that mature their wood 
early, and the use of low headed trees, rather 
than those with long and naked stems, are the 
best preventives against these troubles. As to 
the leaf blight, that as yet remains a mystery. 
Until its real nature is understood, we must act 
empirically, and cut severely whenever it ap- 
pears, even if it takes the tree down to the 
ground. Our pomological societies have, asa 
general thing, given too much attention to the 
quality of fruit, to the neglect of the character 
of the tree. Of late years there has been an 
improvement in this respect. We have good 
fruits enough, now let us go in for healthy trees. 





Grafting Nut-bearing Trees, 
cain 

This subject seems to be one that is exciting 
considerable interest, and we have asked for 
the experience of cultivators without receiving 
any satisfactory replies. We find in a French 
journal an article by M. Peretti, who claims to 
have had satisfactory success with ordinary 
cleft and crown grafting. He prepares his trees 
beforehand by cutting them back so as to in- 
duce them to throw out numerous young shoots, 
and when these shoots are a year old, he saws 
them off about 18 inches from the trunk and 
inserts a cion in Spring in the usual way, by 
cleft or crown grafting.—We shall be very glad 
to hear of the success of this or any other 
method of grafting the walnut and chestnut, as 
there are many trees that produce fruit of so 
fine quality that it is desirable to propagate it. 
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Cut-leaved and other Odd Plants. 


We are never satisfied with the ordinary way 
of things. If we have a new plant with a red 
flower, we are not content unless it “breaks” 
into all the shades that red flowers are @apable 
of, and if it will only sport into stripes and 
blotches, our happiness, as far as this flower is 
concerned, is complete. Trees, in branching, 
havé their limbs form some respectable angle 
with the trunk, but let one get an unnatural twist 
and it is forthwith propagated as a “ Weeper,” 





and our grounds are filled with miserable, dis- 
torted, unsightly abortions, called weeping va- 





Fig. 1.—SKELETON-LEAVED HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


rieties of trees, that in their normal state are 
beautiful. There are some graceful weeping va- 














¥ 
Fig. 2.—CUT-LEAVED SUMACH. 


rieties, however, that are really fine, “ we only 








protest against every miserable thing that don’t | 


know how to grow decently, being catalogued 
as a weeping variety. Then we have plants 
with variegated foliage—sold 
often at enormous prices. Some 
of these with distinct and well 
defined markings, are well 
enough to make up a variety, 
but the most of them are poor, 
sickly things, that fortunately 
soon die out. Another class of 
variations from the usual con- 
dition is found in the cut-leaved 
plants. In these the blade of 
the leaf has its margins more 
or less deeply indented—some- 
times quite down to the mid- 
rib. Now we do not object to 
the striving after novelties, for 
it is to this spirit, that satiated 
with its present achievements, 
strives to attain to something 
beyond, that we are indebted 
for our great progress in horti- 
culture. But we do dislike the 
indiscriminate praise of a thing 
simply because it is new or odd. 
In matters of horticulture, taste 
should be considered, and if we 
are to have monsters, let them 
be lovely ones, and possess real 
beauty of color and form. There 
are many of these abnormal 
forms of vegetation that we 
really like, and many others, that, like ani- 
mal monsters, ought never to be propagated. 

Some of the most pleasing of these freaks are 
found among the cut-leaved plants, in which 
we often get a remarkable effect from the finely 
divided condition of their foliage. Cut-leaved 
birches, beeches, maples, etc., are not rare, and 
are to be had at our principal nurseries. We 
have seen in the groundsof a friend a new thing 
in the way of cut-leaved trees—the “ skeleton- 
leaved” Horse-chestnut. One would suppose 
that the leaf of the Horse-chestnut was cut up 
enough naturally ; but in this the leaflets them- 
®elves are sub-divided, giving the leaf a most 
singular appearance, which we have represent- 
ed in fig. 1. We recently saw in the grounds of 
Mr. D. D. Buchanan, of Elizabeth, N. J., a cut- 
leaved variety of the common Sumach. This 
was discovered many years ago in Westchester 
Co., Penn., and we first saw it in the grounds of 
our venerable friend—the late Doct. Darlington. 
Every one knows the common Sumach, Rhus 
glabra, so frequent in sterile soils. In this va- 
riety, the long pinnate leaves are sub-divided in 
such a way that the whole plant presents a del- 
icate fern-like appearance. We have only room 
to illustrate a single leaf, and this does not con- 
vey an adequate idea of the beauty of the whole 
shrub. The green of the leaf is very dark, and 
the stem is of a rich purple color, that contrasts 
finely with that of the leaves. This variety in 
autumn takes on the same gorgeous scarlet and 
crimson colors as does the usual form, which is 
a plant that, by its intensity of color, adds 
much to the brilliancy of our autumn scenery. 
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THe Surprise AppLe.—This is an old va- 
riety, though one that is seldom seen. It has 
no great value as an eatable fruit, but is worth 
growing in large céllections as a curiosity. It is 
a small, rather pretty apple, with a clean yellow 
skin, and when cut, the flesh is found to be red 
throughout. From the appearance of the 
exterior no one would expect to find it red 
within, and when cut itis truly a surprise. 
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Insects and Plant Fertilization. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
ae 

One more arrangement for natural cross-fer- 
tilization remains, which we will notice very 
briefly. We take as an illustration the Plan- 
tain. The common Plantain of door-yards 
would probably be the best example, the flow- 
ers being less crowded than in the Ribwort 
Plantain (Plantago lanceolata), which we have 
actually adopted. All the blossoms are perfect 
and alike, and have four stamens with very 
slender filaments, and one pistil with a slender 
style, the upper part of which is hairy and acts 
as stigma. But when a spike of Plantain comes 
into flower—which it does from below upward— 
we may see, as in fig. 1, only the long stigmas 
protruding, as if 
it were a female 
plant only. Later, 
and after the stig- 
ma of these low- 
est flowers have 
begun to wither, 
the stamens will 
appear, the an- 
thers hanging out 
on the long, deli- 
cate _ filaments. 
And so, as the 
flowering _ pro- 
ceeds up thespike, 
day after day, the 
stigma will be 
protruded quite in 
advance of the 
stamens, the co- 
rolla just opening 
at the tip to let 
it pass through, 
while the anthers, 
as yet on short 
filaments, are 
snugly ensconced 
within. After a 
day or two, the 
four-lobed mouth 
of the corolla 
Fig. 1A spike of the Ribwort yyjll open, the fila- 
reas eane aaa Wil cal 
mas only protruding from the low- Genly and greatly 
erflowers, Fig.2—Another spike, lengthen, and the 
se Iter: the tameneof 86 anthers. which ar 
now discharging 
their pollen, will be hung out in the wind—for 
the Plantain-flowers produce no honey, and are 
neglected by insects. The accompanying figures 
exhibit the whole case: and the explanation, now 
that we understand it, is simple enough. We 
have already seen in dimorphous flowers, also 
hermaphrodite, the stamens and pistils recipro- 
cally long in one flower and short in another, oth- 
erwise similar; so that the pollen is more or less 
prevented from reaching the stigma of the same 
flower (and sometimes even unable to act upon 
it if it did), but is in the way of being carried 
by insects to the stigma of the other sort, upon 
which it promptly takes effect. In Plantain the 
same end is reached by a different way. Close- 
fertilization is absolutely prevented by the stig- 
ma being thrust out of the still closed blossom, 
long before the anthers that surrounded it are 
able to shed a grain of pollen. But this same 
stigma is exposed to the pollen of other flowers, 
belonging either toa lower part of the same 
spike, or to some neighboring plant. By the 
time the stamens of any flower appear, the 








accompanying stigma will probably have been } 


acted on by other pollen, and will be too far 
gone and withering to take any of that same 
flower. So cross-fertilization is here made as 
sure as if the flowers were separated into malé 
and female—and with great economy of material. 

This arrangement in Plantain and some other 
flowers was pointed out by Sprengel, about half 
a century ago; and he gave it the name of di- 
chogamy. He saw that it meant cross-fertiliza- 
tion. But as neither Sprengel or any one else 





Fig.3,.—Section lengthwise of a spike of the same, enlarged; 
several of the flowers with the stigma projecting, but the 
anthers still enclosed ; the two lower left-hand flowers with 
their stigmas withering, and their stamens hung out. 


in those days discovered any particular advan- 
tage in this crossing, the subject attracted no 
attention, until the sense of it was recently 
brought out by Mr. Darwin. 

Dichogamy occurs in many Grasses, which are 
also fertilized by the wind. But it is not rare in 
flowers which are visited by insects; where the 
arrangement is as effectual as dimorphism in 
securing crossing. It is very common in the 
Umbelliferous family; and is very neatly exhib- 
ited in Amorpha or False Indigo, a peculiar ge- 
nus of the Leguminous family, Here the sin- 














a guide, we commend the whole subject to the 
observation of the curious, confident that many 
interesting facts remain to reward careful obser- 
vation, when the proper season returns. <A. G. 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture, 

The notes prepared for last month were 
crowded out, and now a press of other matter 
compels us to be very brief. 

Catawba. — Some specimens at Cleveland 
showed what this grand old variety can do 
where circumstances are all favorable. It suc- 
ceeds perfectly in a few localities, and where it 
does, there is nothing better. 

Iona.—We hope to have more full accounts 
of the behaviour of this, in widely separated lo- 
calities, than have yet been supplied. We saw 
about 50 vines in the vineyard of Mr. Onder- 
donk, at Nyack, N.Y., which for health and fruit- 
fulness were all that could be desired. In some 
places it has mildewed. It has been somewhat 
largely planted at Hammondsport, but the vines, 
though vigorous, are not yct old enough to fruit. 
We have no doubt that in Pleasant Valley the 
Iona will attain its highest developement. 

Lydia.—This is a very handsome white grape, 
good sized berries, the clusters are not large, 
though we only saw the first fruiting of a vine. 
Probably too late for general culture, as it 
seems to ripen about with the Catawba. 

Mottled.—This is, we believe, a Kelly’s Island 
seedling. A good sized berry, of a Catawba 
color, mottled with a lighter shade, which gives 
the fruit a not altogether healthy look. Judg- 
ing from the first fruiting of young vines, this 
seems to be a promising variety, and will prob- 
ably be valuable as a wine grape. 


Walter.—A seedling by Ferris & Caywood, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., claimed to be a cross be- 
tween the Delaware and Diana, a claim which 
the fruit seems to sustain. That this is a fruit 
of marked excellence is shown by the award of 
the first prize, “quality to rule,” at the Cleve- 
land exhibition. This award created some dis- 
cussion, the committee being three for the Wal- 
ter and two against. Mr. Mottier expressed his 

dissent from the award. This grape 

has a remarkably fine flavor, is 
@ Very sweet, but is rather tougher 
than some others. It is claimed 
that the vine is perfectly hardy 
and a rampant grower. The leaf 
is certainly very robust. We shall 
know more about this variety an- 
other year. To save answering 
questions we may state that this 
variety is not yet in the market. 
Rodgers’ Hybrids.—Though these 
grapes have the endorsement of 
those whose opinion carries weight 
with it, we have nothing to modify 
in our notes given last year. We 
hope some good ones may be 
found among the many numbers, 





Fig. 4.~A piece of the same spike, more magnified, with one of the earlier and ; 
one of the later flowers remaining, the rest removed. The stigma of the lower DUt we have yet to see one that is 


flower, with the stamens out, is withering; that of the upper, with the anthers not too “foxy” for a table grape. 


still enclosed, is ready to receive pollen. 


gle petal is wrapped around both the stamens 
and the style of the opening flower; but the 
stigma projects a day or two before the anthers 
are disengaged; and a bee, passing as it does 
up the spike, carries off pollen from the lower 
and earlier flowers, deposits some of it upon the 
stigmas of higher flowers, and the remainder 
upon those of the next spike or plant visited. 

With these illustrations, which may serve as 





The meeting at Cleveland very 
properly passed a resolution requesting that the 
best of the varieties might be selected and named. 

Norton’s Virginia.—Something after the style 
of the Clinton, but with larger berry and bunch. 
The vine is difficult to propagate, and in Mis- 
souri it has not this year sustained its former 
reputation. The fruit is only fit for wine, the 
quality of which is alluded to in another article. 

Ives’ Scedling.—There is a ltistory to this 
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grape for which we have not now space. It 
has been known for some twenty years as a 
healthy vine, a good grower, and an abundant 
bearer. Bunches somewhat after the style of 
the Isabella, but longer. Fruit very sweet and 
decidedly foxy. An indifferent table grape, but 
one that promises to become of the first import- 
ance to the wine grower. The vine propagates 
easily, and the young plants, of which we have 
seen some thousands, show a remarkable vigor. 

Allen's Hybrid.—The reports of this grape the 
present year are 
generally — favor- 
One culti- 
vator tells us that 
his returns receiy- 
ed for those sent, 
to market were 
sixty cents per 
Ib, at wholesale. 

Seedlings. — We 
hear but little of 
the new seedlings 
of the past two 
years. New “hy- 
brids” and other 
seedlings that at- 
tracted some at- 
tention, do not 
seem to have fruit- 
ed this year. Less 
than the usual 
number of “new 
grapes” have been 
sent us, and some 
that we have had, 
have been so poor 
that our advice 
has heen, to root 
up the vine at 
once, and put 
something toler- 
able in its place. 
We have had to 
pay the express 
charges on. sey- 
eral parcels of 
grapes that no 
one, with a ciyil- 
ized nose, could 
tolerate in the 
same room with 
him. If persons 
will send these 
wild foxy things, 
they should at 
least put them 
here without cost 
to us, Every now 
and then a foreign grape turns up, the fruit of 
which, in a favorable spot, will mature. Mr. Geo. 
Van Nest, of Pluckamin, N. J., sent us a cluster 
of a grape of this kind, which was well ripened, 
and so like a Golden Chasselas, as not to be 
readily distinguished from it. Our friend ‘“ Hor- 
ticola,” of Hoboken, N. J., has raised a seedling 
from a Crimean grape, that in his grounds is 
remarkably healthy, and which bears most ex- 
cellent fruit. We hope that it may do well 
elsewhere. It is not impossible that we may yet 
get a seedling of the European vine that shall 
he perfectly hardy in our climate. The so-called 
Allen’s Hybrid is tolerably hardy—and this is 
by most good judges considered as purely a 
foreigner. We are as yet very skeptical on the 
subject of hybrids; 7 ¢., crosses between the 
European and any of our grapes. We know 
that crosses of yarieties have been made, and 
while we do not by any means say that a hy- 


able. 








brid is impossible, we can say that we have yet 
to see a grape that unmistakably gives evidences 
of being a hybrid. 
eG Re 
The Mountain Ashes. 
ecg 

Among the ornamental trees useful for the 
brilliancy of their fruits in autumn, the different 
species and varieties of the Mountain Ash hold 
the first rank. Aside from their showy ripe 
fruit, the trees are pleasing in shape, have good 


OAK-LEAVED MOUNTAIN ASH. 


foliage, and a clean and healthy look. They 
are not in any way related to the Ash-tree, but 
probably obtained their popular name from 
some 
They belong to the genus Pyrus, which includes 
the apple and pear; and though their fruit is 
very small, borne in clusters, and the leaves are 
quite unlike those of the apple and pear, yet the 
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best authorities keep them as distinct species. 
The European Mountain Ash, (Pyrus aneupa- 
via), has larger fruit than ours, and the divisions 
of its leaves are shorter, blunter, and of a paler 
color. We have in the Middle States a variety 
of the American tree as distinct from the usual 
form as that is from the European; it is known 
as the Small-fruited Mountain Ash; it forms a 
shrub not over 10 feet high, with fruit not larger 
than pepper-corns, and sometimes in cultivation. 

In the city of Rochester we have noticed that 
what is known as 
the Oak-leaved 
Mountain Ash, is 
a favorite orna- 
mental tree. It 
has a very erect 
habit of growth; 
forms a compact 
head, has a robust, 
and dark-green fo- 
liage, and pro- 
duces an abun- 
dance of brilliant 
searlet berries. 
We give an en- 
graying showing 
the shape of the 
leaf, from speci- 
mens obtained at 
the nurseries of 
Frost & Co., Ro- 
chester. We judge 
that this is what 
has been ealled 
Pyruspinnatifida, 
and is considered 
by some as a gar- 
den hybrid. Mr. 
Barry informed us 
that they import- 
ed it from Scot- 
land, many years 
ago, under the 
name of P. quer- 
cifolia, but that 
now the name 
seems to be drop- 
ped from the for- 
cign catalogues. 
Whatever may be 
its proper botani- 
cal relations, Oak- 
leaved Mountain 
Ash is a_ suffici- 
ently distinctive 
name for one of 
the most beautiful 
of our ornamen- 
tal trees, and one that we hope to see more 
widely known and cultivated than it now is. 

Mountain Ashes are raised from seed, and 


resemblance in foliage to the Ash. | particular varieties are continued by grafting. 


The seeds remain in the ground over one year 
before they germinate, and it is necessary to keep 
them ina rotting heap fora year. The berries 
are mixed with light soil and spread in a layer, 


botanical characters of the flowers and fruit | 10 or 12 inches in thickness; this is covered 


agree so well, that botanists very properly put 
them all in the same genus. 

The American Mountain Ash, (Pyrus Ameri- 
cana), is quite common in the mountainous dis- 
tricts at the North. It grows 15 or 20 feet high, 
and is much more robust in cultivation than in 
its wild state. Both this and the European 
Mountain Ash, or Rowan-tree, are common in 
cultivation, and the two are so much alike that 
some botanists haye regarded the American as 
a mere variety of the European tree; but the 





with some 3 inches of sand, and allowed to re- 
main until the next spring, when they are sown 
in beds. The plants appear the following spring. 
———t @ ee 


The Greeley Grape Prize. 


—@—_ 
In the autumn of 1864, the Hon. Horace 


Greeley offered a prize of $100 for the variety of 
grape best suited to general culture, the award 
4o be made by a committee of the American In- 
stitute. At the fruit exhibition of the Institute 
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that autumn, the prize was awarded to Doct. C. 
W. Grant, for the Iona. As but few kinds were 
offered in competition, on account of the short 
notice, Doct. Grant relinquished his claim to the 
prize and the matter was again thrown open. 
A new committee was appointed, which met in 
the fall of 1865, but adjourned for a year with- 
out making any award. In September last, an- 
other exhibition was held, at which there was 
another competition for the prize, and on Octo- 
ber 27th, we find in an obscure corner of the 
Tribune an announcement of the award. The 
comnnittee, after stating the grounds of their de- 
termination, give the prize to the Concord. Let 
us hope that we have seen the last attempt at 
selecting one variety, of any kind of fruit, as the 
best for everybody, everywhere. It was well in- 
tended, but has produced more dissatisfaction 
than can be offset by any good that will result. 
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To HovsEKErPEers.—The high appreciation of 
this department of the paper, expressed by so many 
of our fair readers, leads us to Jay out plans for in- 
creasing its valuc materially during the course of 
the next volume. The $100 prize offered last 
month (p. 390), and other expenditures, the procur- 
ing of additional editorial aid in this department, 
and the devotion of more time to it, are among 
our plans for the future. We solicit abundant 
communications, and any numbér of questions 
about practical topics. We desire something be- 
yond mere recipes, though, when good, a limited 
number of these are valuable. There are a mul- 
titude of interesting topics—those which occupy so 
much of the housekeeper’s thoughts, and are the 
source of so many anxieties—that may be appro- 
priately talked over in these columns, such as cloth- 
ing, furniture, variety of food, care and health of 
children, etiquette, arrangement of the table, 
economical yariety of food, etc, cte. If every 
housekeeper who, in visiting, or in her own ex- 
perience, gets a new idea about the best mode of 
doing this or that, would note it down in simple 
plain words and send it to us, the probability is 
that the idea would be new and valuable to ten 
thousand others.—We are apt to think that what 
we now know well, is understood by everybody 
clse. But multitudes of others are now just where 
we all were in knowledge only a few years ago. 
> ¢ nt OE > 


Home-Binding of Papers, Pamphlets, ete. 


—_—e -- 





In response to arvinquiry in June, we have numerous 
plans for home-binding of copies and volumes of the 
A griculturist, from which we select the following—ap- 
plicable to all kinds of smaller papers, pamphlets, ete. : 

(A4)—By N. H. Coleman, Lamotte, Iowa: First. 
—Open two consecutive numbers, as January and 
February, in the middle, and place them back tu 
back, that is, outside 
against outside (fig. 1). 
Run a needle with a 
strong thread in at a, 
up on the other side 
tod, bring it through 
© to you, put in again at 
< a, bring it through at 
Ry ¢, and up to a, and tie 
= the two ends in a fast 
knot. Close the pa- 
pers, and bring them 
round to their proper 
position, ouc upon the 

Fig. 1. other. They may then 

be cutand read as de- 

sired, Second.—When the numbers of a volume 
are all thus stitched in pairs, lay them together in 
order (as in fig. 2), and with a straight awl punch 6 











holes as near the edge as you can and be sure to catch 
inside the running thread previously sewed in. 
Put the needle in at the upper a, bringing it back 
at b, in at a, back at ¢, and tie at a,as above. Re- 
peat the same at the 
lower three letters. 
This is all quickly 
done, and will leave 
the whole a strong 
book, with a back en- 
tirely elastic. The 
thread first sewed into 
the pairs will be caught 
by the through threads, 
and hold the whole 
firmly. Let the thread 
be strong and doubled. 
—It is better still, to 
put strips of paste-board along the edges and sew 
through them in the final binding. Or full sized 
paste-board covers may be fastened on in the same 
way. A leather back may be added, and colored 
or fancy paper be pasted upon the paste-board, and 
over its edges. [Single numbers may be sewed as 
described for two, though this leaves the thread 
exposed at the backs. We print this year’s index 
and title page separately, so that they can be readily 
placed in front of the volume in binding.—Eb.] 
(B)—By Mrs. C. H. M. Newell, Wilbraham, Mass.: 
Cut two pieces of stiff card or box-board, a little 
larger than the paper to be bound. Cover the 
edges and the outside with any fancy colored 
paper; make four holes about 24 inch from one 
edge of each, and fasten into each hole firmly a 
common = eye- 
let. Take four Fi sey 
short pieces of 
red tape, tic a 
knot in the end 
of each, and put 
the other ends 
through — the 
front cover. As 
each new paper ih a a 
comes to hand, Fig. 3. 
makes holes in 
it, then take off the back cover, put the paper 
in and the strings through, and tie them in two 
pairs. The knots will hold the other ends. This 
method has served my purpose very well. [By 
having the horizonta? threads described in A, the 
papers can be punched much nearer the backs so 
that they will open more freely, and the whole will 
be stronger. Then, this cover, B, will be neat and 
convenient for adding successive numbers.—Ep.] 


(C)—By J. Fleming, Craigleth, C. W.: Provide 
two pieces of strong tape, 14 to 84 inch wide and 
about 3! inches long; draw it through paste, strip- 
ping the surface clean, and dry in the form of fig. 
8. Place the papers evenly together, press them 
well awhile, and then place them on the tapes as in 
fig. 4. Mark down cach'side of the tapes as a guide ; 
then sew the papers upon the tapes, letting the 
strong sewing thread pass along on the inside of 
each paper and over the owtside of the tape just as 
books are sewn on to cords, which may easily be 
seen by dampening and taking apart an old book. 

Sound the back a little, and coat with thick glue. 
For covers, cut two pieces of stout paste or card- 
board, 4 inch 
larger on all 
sides than the 
trimmed _pa- 
pers. Glue the 
projecting 
tapes to the 
inside of the 
covers in book 
form, and glue "i 
over each tape Fig. 4. 
end a bit of canvass to hold it firmly to the cover. 
Glue a piece of coarse canvas over the back of the 
book. When all is dry, the whole may be covered 












With paper, cloth, or leather, according to fancy. 


(D)—By E. H., Geneva, Ohio: I cut two pieces 
of paste-board large enough to cover the paper, and 








pass twine through them thus (fig. 5), leaving am- 
ple space between fora volume. The numbers as 
received are stitched in in book-binder’s style. 
[The thread is run along the inside of each paper, 
but put through the back and around each cross 
string at the 
back, as above 
described. Ep.] 
—At the end 
of the year the 
ends of the 
cord are drawn 
down and tied 
firmly, making 
a strong vol- 
ume. This is © 
not very _ele- Fig. 5. 
gant, but it is 
substantial and cheap, [and is far better than to have 
the numbers scattered around in loose leaves.—ED. | 
(2)—By Amos L. Griflith, Jasper, Tenn.: Make 
a cover of two picces of paste-board or bonnet 
board, and a piece of calf or sheep skin long enough 
and wide enough to cover the back and lap about 
8 inch upon each side cover. Stitch it on firmly, 
as in fig. 6, using strong, well waxed thread. If 
desired, hide 
the stitches by 
pasting on a 
piece of cloth 
or paper [which 





may extend 
over the whole 
cover. — Ep.] 


Put in the pa- = 
pers, and run a ae 
strong waxed : 
twine or shoe- Fig. 6. 
maker’s “wax-end” through the whole, four times. 
I have used this method on books and papers for 
15 or 20 years, and the first one made, though in 
constant use, is as good as new. The binding did 
not cost ten cents. [In all these methods, the 
papers should first be sewn with a strong thread 
running along the inside, and through and through 
the back. The cross threads through the back will 
come inside of this to hold the papers fast.—Eb. | 
(F)—We keep on hand at the office regular Agri- 
culturist covers for binding, or “jackets,” as the 
book-binders call them, which have gilt backs and 
are all ready for any book-binder to insert the vol- 
umes, at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. These can be 
used during’ the year as portfolios to hold the pa- 
pers, and then be bound up at the end of the year. 
We have them for 1866 and 1867, and for each of the 
past nine years. They are furnished for any year 
desired at 50 cents each, (60 cents if sent by mail.) 
———at © pe 


Don’t Buy the Bitters. 


Before us is a Religious Journal having a “ Bit- 
ters’’ advertised flamingly in a whole column, and 
the editor endorses and commends it, because the 
manufacturer asserts that it contains no alcohol. 
Yet, from a bottle of that same ‘ Bitters” bought 
of one of its agents, we readily extracted 14 per cent. 
of pure alcohol, without a close analysis. Com- 
mon whiskey, by a similar incomplete analysis, 
yielded only 29 per cent. of pure alcohol. <A bottle 
of material sold under the name of ‘“ Temperance 
Bitters,” yielded 11 per cent. of alcohol, by the 
same treatment. <A few years ago we gathered bot- 
tles of every kind of bitters we could find adver- 
tised and sold, and they every one yielded alcohol, 
the lowest 9 per cent., and the highest 2414 ‘per 
cent. The truth is, all these various “ Bitters’’ so 
extensively advertised (to the amount of more than 
a million dollars a year!) are cheap whiskey or gin, 
diluted with water and adulterated with a little 
bitter extract, some of them having a small quanti- 
ty of Rhubarb and other drugs added. The bitter 
principle extracted from Gentian root, Peruvian 
bark, etc., is sometimes useful in cases of weak di- 
gestion, or a debilitated state of the system, if 
properly taken under medical advice, and only used 
temporarily. But the general use of these adyer- 
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tised bitters is doing an immense, an incalculable 
injury, not only by being wrongly taken and beget- 
ting a necessity for regular stimulants, but they are 
creating and extending an appetite for other alcohol- 
ic liquors, which promises to make us a nation of 
drunkards, A person buys a bottle, takes a little, 
is stimulated by the alcohol and what of bitters 
they contain, and temporarily “feels better.” He 
continues the use, increases the dose when the reac- 
tion occurs, and usually falls into drinking habits. 

A gentleman recently informed us that he count- 
ed 127 bottles in his attic which had been emptied 
of one kind of bitters by his now invalid wife, and 
other members of the family, during four years 
past. For awhile they seemed to help her, but 
latterly she had experienced unpleasant effects from 
the large doses required to keep her up, and she 
was now depending upon Bourbon Whiskey.—— 
The stimulating effect of the alcoholic bitters when 
first used, led her to dismiss her physician. She is 
now looking forward to the grave near at hand ; her 
physician, called back too late, gives no hope of life. 
“Do,” said our friend, ‘Do expose these worse 
than humbug bitters. My children, accustomed to 
the daily use of some of ‘mother’s bitters’, are now 
always sick, if not given some frequent stimulants.” 
That friend is a wealthy merchant of this city, and 
the bitters were first introduced intoshis household 
by a glaring advertisement in his favorite relig- 
ious journal. 

We assert positively that all the “ Bitters” ad- 
vertised contain a considerable percentage of alco- 
hol; they would not “keep”? without it. Their 
constant use is always detrimental and dangerous ; 
their use at all is of doubtful utility; they are 
cheaply made and sold at an enormous profit ; and 
no one should countenance their sale, or assist their 
manufacturers in humbugging the ignorant, by ever 
purchasing a single bottle. If a temporary tonic 
is needed, and it should only be temporary, get a 
reliable physician to prescribe it, and the extent of 
its use, His bill, and that of the druggist, will be 
far cheaper and more effective, and infinitely safer 
than the trial of anything of secret composition, put 
up in bottles, and sold by specious advertisements. 


ae 


Selecting Wall Paper and Carpets. 
—o-_——_ 

The Hall is generally a mere passage-way to 
something better beyond, and therefore it should 
not be so embellished as to attract special notice. 
Paper with figures of light pillars or pilasters, 
looks well, as does that which is marked off in 
courses representing marble or stone, or grained to 
represent oak or other woods.——The Parlor is 
for a different purpose, and should reccive a differ- 
ent treatment. It is the flower of the house, the 
place for superior dress, courtly manners, the ex- 
pression of the finer sentiments, and its adorn- 
ments should be delicate and etherial. The cover- 
ing of the walls should not be obtrusive and glar- 
ing incolorand forms. An over-dressed wall looks 
as unseemly as an over-dressed man or woman. A 
parlor wall should be a pleasant surface and back- 
ground for objects, and not bea conspicuous object 
in itself. I+ should seem airy and light, shutting 
us in loosely, giving a sense of freedom and breath- 
ing space. Moreover, this wall is designed partly 
for the support of paintings and engravings, and 
these appear to much disadvantage on a surface 
broken up by scrolls and bosses, and huge bou- 
quets.—The Living-Room should have a cheerful 
toned paper, less delicate than the parlor, but by 
no means gaudy and glaring. The Dining-Room 
should be plain, but rich. The Bed-Rooms, of 
secourse, must be neat and simple, the prevailing 
reolors by no means dark. The Library should be 
,of some sober, neutral tint, yet warm and cheery. 

The Carpeting of these several rooms should 
’- correspond in style to the papering. A few years 
ago, the designers of carpet figures ran mad with 
huge designs, and glaring, ill-assorted colors. In 
crossing @ floor, one had to tramp over scrolls, 
cornueepias, and bouquets, several feet long. But 
latterly, a change has come for the better. Even 
now, there are vivid colors and monstrous figures 











enough, but we advise our friends to pass these 
by, and leave them to the upholsterers when hired 
to embellish flash hotel parlors, and steamboat 
saloons. Our homes must be embellished with 
something more subdued and chaste, and therefore 
more permanently pleasing. 
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Original Contributions to the American Agriculturist. 


Hints on Housework, Cooking, etc. 


—_e—. 


Information Wanted.—Our Household 
Drawer contains numerous queries, which will be an- 
swered as we find room, and time for investigation, but 
hints from our readers on any of these topics will always 
be in order, and thankfully received. Housekeepers 
can greatly aid each other by talking together through 
these columns—asking questions, and giving answers. 
Fancy and other Soaps are much inquired about, that is, 
how to make them. We have more notes to add to the 
long article on Soaps, on page 403, November No., wait- 
ing room.—Boot and Shoe blackings, can some one give 
us condensed notes all about these, the kinds, the good, 
and the bad, with the best mode of detecting the inju- 
rious articles sold? If no one does this better, we will 
try it soon.—One asks how to remove from cloth, stains 
made by “ Davis’ Pain Killer.” Easily answered if 
some one will tell us what it is made of. Weuse no 
secret or patent medicines. 


“Cheap Farmers’ Pudding.’’—In a 
2 quart pudding dish or tin basin, put 3 pints of sour ap- 
ples sliced: cut 3 or 4 ounces of fat salt pork very thin 
and fry well, and pour the whole over the apples; sult a 
little, pepper and spice to the taste; mix a batter with 
sour milk and a little cream, thickened with flour, pour 
it over the apples and steam an hour; to be eaten with 
sugar or sauce.—‘‘ A Farmer's Wife.” 


Tapioca Puadding.—3 tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca soaked over night, 1 quart of milk, the yolks of 
3 eggs ; boil all together in a farina kettle, or ina tin pail 
set into a kettle of cold water and boiled; add sugar to 
your taste. When thoroughly cooked, take the whites of 
the 3 eggs and beat to a stiff froth, and pour over the 
whole while hot.—Mrs. L. P. C., New Haven, Mo. 


Cracker Mince Pie.—For three pies, take 
3 crackers rolled very fine, 2s cup of vinegar, 1 cup of 
sugar, 1 cup of molasses for an equivalent of sugar] ; 
sprinkle in all kinds of spice desired ; bake in crust the 
same as an apple pie.—Mrs. L. P. C. 


Steamed Apple Pudding. — Make a 
dough as for biscuit, of 1 pint flour, 1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar, 14 teaspoonful saleratus ; mix with miik if con- 
venient, or if with water, add a little shortening. Divide 
into three portions, Then take a pint of apples quartered, 
and put a layer at the bottom of a pudding boiler, cover 
them with crust, and put a layer of apples and crust al- 
ternately, taking care to have the crust on the top. 
Steam two hours.—It is very good.—Mrs. L. L. Decker, 
Manchester, Mass. 

Puff Pudding.—3 eggs well beaten, 9 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, 1 pint of sweet milk ; bake in cups in 
a quick oven; serve with sauce.—Mrs, L. P. C. 


Cottage Pudding.—Take 1 quart flour, 
2 cups sugar, 6 tablespoonfuls melted butter, 2 cups sweet 
milk, 2 beaten eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 13¢ tea- 
spoonfuls soda. Mix well and bake or steam in a mold 
or large tin basin, [which should be only part full, as it 
rises up nearly double.—Ep.] Serve with beaten butter 
and sugar, or wine sauce. Whiatis left from dinner is 
good for tea cake.—Mrs. H. W. G., Oregon, Illinois. 


Wine Sauce.—Stir to a cream, 4 teacup- 
ful each of butter and sugar, with the white of an egg. 
Add 3Z cup water, with a very little flour, and boil ail 
together with a cup of wine, or less, according to its kind 
and strength.—Mrs. H. W. G., Oregon, Illinois. 


Bread without Weast.—(Of Wheat cr 
Rye flour.) 1 quart sour milk, 2 tablespoonfuls lard, 1 
teaspoonful each of cream of tartar and soda sifted and 
well worked into the dry flour. Also use flour enough to 
mold up well. Let it rise 1 hourin pans ina warm place, 
and bake in a quick oven.—H. D., Fairhaven, Conn..... 
[As the lightness is produced by the soda with the com- 
bined acid of the cream of tartar and sour milk, which 
act quickly, we should say the bread would be lighter to 
bake as soon as mixed ; if left awhile, some of the freed 
gas would escape.—Ep.} 


Feather Cake.—(Simple and good): 1 cup 
white sugar, 1 teaspoonful of butter, legg, 2 even cups 
sifted flour, % cup of milk, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
and 34 teaspoon saleratus or soda. Flavor with essence 
of lemon.—Mrs. B. V. Foster, South Danvers, Mass. 





Pilaff.—This is the great dish of the Orien- 
tals, and is so truly delicious and so cheaply and easily 
made, that it is a wonder it has not become, ere this, a 
common dish in other countries. It is prepared in the 
following manner: Boil sufficient rice (according to the 
number of mouths to feed) in a large quantity of water. 
It should be put in cold water with a little salt, and not 
Stirred while cooking. When thoroughly done, strain 
off the water through a colander or sieve, and each ker- 
nel will be separate and solid. Then season with salt, 
pepper, butter, and a little tomato sauce; cut up (not very 
fine) roasted or boiled mutton, or veal, and mix with the 
rice in proportion of about 24 to 34 meat. Let them sim- 
mer together a few minutes, and serve hot with the meat 
gravy. The water that the rice has been boiled in makes 
the very best starch for fine work, P. 


Another Oriental Dish.—The Vegetabie 
Marrow, or any other summer Squash cooked in the fol- 
lowing manner, is very delicious, and will make a dish 
for anepicure. Split the squash lengthwise and remove 
the seeds. Then stuff with finely minced roast veal, or 
mutton, and tie together firmly. Boil until the squash is 
nearly done, then take out of the pot, and opening it, put 
in a piece of butter and whatever seasoning you may 
prefer, and closing it up again, place it in the oven fora 
few minutes, ufitil it finishes cooking. When entirely 
done, serve it up, and you will be satisfied with your 
effort. The smaller kinds of squash are the best. P. 


To Fry Fish.— The ordinary manner of 
frying fish in a shallow pan with only a small quantity 
of grease, may be much improved upon by imitating 
the Greeks, from whom we may also learn many other 
useful Jessons in the culinary art. Take a large quantity 
of lard in a deep kettle, and let it boil as for frying 
doughnuts. While boiling, drop in the fish, having 
previously rollec them in flour or meal. In a few min- 
utes they will be of a rich, uniform brown, when they 
may be taken out and served while hot. They will be 
found infinitely more delicate in flavor, as well as more 
inviting in appearance than when cooked in the old way. 
This is recommended by the long experience of the 
writer, and it will be endorsed by all who try it. P. 

(The philosophy of frying is well illustrated by the 
Greek process detailed by our traveled correspondent. 
We may add that success in frying always depends pri- 
marily on having plenty of hot fat. If there is but little 
fat, the article cools it down to that degree that is readily 
absorbed by the food. This fact, that'‘cool grease is ab- 
sorbed before it has time to cook the article fried, while 
plenty of very hot grease cooks it quickly, and is not ab- 
sorbed at all, should be impressed upon all cooks.—Ep.] 


Sour Curd Cheese or “‘Smeerkase”’ 
—Cements, Paints, etc.—After milk curdles nat- 
urally, it is skimmed of its cream, the pan set over 
hot water on the stove and left until it is scalded but not 
boiled, which would spoil it. As soon as the curd separ- 
ates freely when stirred, strain it through a cloth laid on 
a perforated vessel, or basket. Whenit ceases to drip, it 
is ready for use. This is “* Smeerkase,” to be salted and 
eaten in any way preferred....Smeerkase when mashed 
with a spoon, thinned with sweet cream, salted, spiced 
with kiimmel (caraway), then spread upon steaming hot 
“Trish cups,” or other equally good potatoes, boiled with 
the skin on, forms my favorite dish for supper, and is 
good enough for a king.——[The curd of cheese which 
is the caseine, isa nutritious food, similar to lean meat 
in its muscle-strengthening effects.—Ep.}....LiImE AND 
Curp Cement.—Air-slaked lime in fine powder, thor- 
oughly mixed with smeerkase without water, forms @ 
strong cement or putty, for broken crockery, etc. Lime 
enough is added to thicken it toa proper consistence. 
Lime with white of eggs also makes a strong cement, 
but dries too soon for convenient use.... LImE aNnD CuRD 
Parnt.—Quick lime slaked in water to a milky condition 
and poured into a hole in the ground, soon thickens. 
This, as wanted, is mixed with an equal amount of 
Smeerkase and used for paint, and for water-proof glue. 
A very good way to preserve lime for use in small quan- 
tities as needed, is to run it into the ground as above, and 
cover it with sand or anything else that will keep out 
frost.—H. Goepper, Warren Co., Ohio. 


Men’s Shirts.—Irs. B. V. F., of South Dan- 
vers, Mass., writes, that 8 years ago her husband obtained 
a good fitting shirt, and she ripped it enough to cut an 
exact linen pattern. This pattern has been always used 
since, and with complete success, even to the making of 
flannel under shirts, which fit better than any that are 
usually sold. “The pattern is a yoke with a point down 
between the shoulder blades, the back being sloped back 
so as to meet, and gathered slightly. This leaves it 
smooth on the neck and shoulders, and Joose where the 
movement of the arms would be affected by any tight- 
ness.”—[As hinted in October, the main trouble lies in 
not cutting out these garments with sufficient accuracy.) 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Boys and Girls are Getting 
Many Premiums this Year. — 


During September, October, and November, we have 
received a great many more premium clubs than in any 
former year, and the young people are sharing in them. 
These are very acceptable, for aside from their pecuniary 
value to us, we like to see these business habits cultiva- 





ted by the young. For many years to come our boys,, 


and girls too, will be writing with the excellent gold Pens 
they are now receiving from our Office as premiums. 
Some will be constantly gathering information from their 
Cyclopedias and Great Dictionaries obtained in the same 
way. Others will always be “ up to time,” because they 
carry our premium Watches. Others will be busy mak- 
ing something new and useful with their chests of Tools. 
Many gardens will be planted next spring with our pre- 
mium vegetable and flower seeds. Quite a number of 
aged people will be happy over the presents received 
from our premium list through the exertion of one or 
more of the little folks. A good deal has already been 
done in this way, mainly in getting new subscribers. The 
work can now begin in earnest, as there are more than a 
hundred thousand subscriptions to be renewed, which, 
with the multitude of new subscribers that can be found, 
will afford a large field for getting up premium lists of 
subscribers. Let every boy and girl go to work and try 
it this year. Some may get only two or three subscribers, 
perhaps, yet that will give them experience, and next 
year they will be much more successful. But let every 
one goto work determined to succeed this year. You 
have all the month of December, and if needed Jannary 
and February too, to make up a premium club. Look 
over the list on another page. 


A Boy Cuts a'Cord of Wood. 


“ That’s not much, I've cut dozens of cords,” responds 
one of our fifteen-year old lads. But “H.,” of Riply 
County, Ind., who was an officer in the war we believe, 
informs us that his boy of only eleven years old wanted 
to earn the Agriculturist himself last year, and he volun- 
teered to cut a cord of wood to get it, and he did it! 
(Give us his name Maj. H., and give him a shake of our 
hand by proxy.) We like the spirit manifested. Boys 
who like to do something useful for themselves and 
others are the ones who will succeed when they are men, 
All such incidents are to us pleasant episodes, bright 
spots, in the laborious routine of our business life, 





How Rain Falls. 


Where does the rain come from? You answer, “ From 
the clouds.” But where do the clouds come from? You 
may think the wind blows them over you. But if it 
blows clouds over you from somewhere else, it also blows 
them from over you to other places. The fact is, the 
water of the clouds is just as much over you on a clear 
day as on a cloudy or rainy day. Ona fair day when no 
clouds are seen, the water is divided up into such small 
particles, that it does not obstruct the sun’s light, and so 
you see no clouds or water. A change of temperature in 
the atmosphere, as when a warmer and colder current 
of dir meet, causes the small particles of water to unite 
in pairs, and the pairs unite, and these quadruple drops 
unite, and so on until hundreds or thousands of the small 
invisible particles unite in one, and even then that one 
may be many hundred times smaller than a pin’s head. 
A mass of these combined drops which are still small 
enough to float in the air, reflects, refracts, or bends 
out of their course so many of the sun’s rays that 


they stop and often darkenits light. It is thus that clouds ' 


gather in a clear sky. When enough drops unite to make 
one too heavy to float in the air, it begins to fall. It 
meets and unites with many others in falling, and often 
so many unite that great rain drops are formed by the 
time they get to the ground. Each large drop is made 
up of thousands, perhaps millions of the small drops 
that float in the unseen air in a clear sky. 





Great Amount of Rain.—Problems. 


Did you ever think how much water there is in the 
air, floating unseen? It always amounts to nearly 3 
gallons above each foot of the earth’s surface, and often 
much more. As new vapor is always rising, the amount 
of rain that falls during a year is very large. At one 
place as many as 300 inches deep falls in 12 months—or 


_ enough if it all fell at once to cover the land with water 25 


feet deep. In this latitude 35 to 45 inches deep fall annu- 
ally. If this fell altogether, it would cover the earth 
deep enough to drown all the little boys and girls under 
12 years old. If we covered our garden or fields with 
empty barrels, they would all be more than filled with 
falling rain in less than a year....A pint of water weighs 
justa pound. A gallon contains 231 cubic or solid inch- 





es. A barrel holds 314 gallons. If we call the annual 
fall of rain 40 inches, (1) How many barrels of water 
falls on a house, 25 by 40 feet ?—(2) How many pounds 
of water fall on it?—(3) How many barrels of water 
falls on your roof ?—(4) How many pounds falls on your 
roof ?—(5) How many barrels, and how many pounds of 
water falls on a garden 25 by 100 feet ?—(6) How many 
barrels, and how many pounds fall on a ten-acre lot. 
(There are 43,560 square feet in an acre.)—(7) How many 
tons of water faH upon the surface of the earth in a 
year, if the average depth that falls be 40 inches? 


The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 


POSITION NO. 10.—Black to play and win. 
Black. 














White. 


GAME No. 10.—FIFE oPENING.(*) 
Black. White. Black. White. 
1—11 to 15 23 to vi 17—18 to 23(i) 26 to 19 
2-9 “ 1 22 * 7) 18—15 * 24 
3— 5 “* 9 (a)17 “ 13) 19—10 “ 17 21 ‘ 14 
4—14 “ 18 (b)21 “% 17) 20—24 “ 28/7) 31 “ 26 
1l 25 * 21] 21—28 ** 32 3 “ 31 
6— 9 “ 34(c)(d)29 “ 25) 22—32 “ Q7 26 “623 
i—3 “ Be 128 6 23; 23— 6 “* 9 Mm? 6 
1 0 


1l—ll “ 15 20 “ 11); 27—2 “ Il |. cll 
12—15 “ 24 27 “ 20; 28—15 “ 18 ~~ Te 
13-18 ‘“* 27 32 “ 23) 29-18 “ 22 oo 
14— 8 “ 15 20 * 16) 30—22 “ 18 14 “ 30 





19 23 § 14 | etm, | 

16—14 “ 18(g)(hk)16 “ 11] 32—11 “ 16,—Black wins. 
(*) It has been so named since Mr. James Wylie, the 
present Champion of Great Britain, played it against Mr. 
Andrew Anderson, at their great match for the champion- 
ship in Edinburg, Feb., 1847. (a) 26 to 23,draws. (6) 19 
to 16, draws. (c) 18 to 23, draws. (d) 26 to 23, draws. 
(e) 11 to 16, draws. (f) 24 to 20, Black wins, (g) 15 to 
19, draws. (h) 31 to 27, Black wins. (i) 18 to 22, draws. 


(j) Position No.9. (November Agriculturist, page 405.) 


Something About Meteors. 


Almost any clear night those who watch may see what 
are called “shooting stars” darting across the sky. 
Sometimes these are very large; occasionally they ex- 
plode witha loud report, and in some instances leave 
long trains of light behind them. Many of our young 
readers may have seen the remarkable meteor which was 
observed by the writer on the night of July 20th, 1860, 
and which was witnessed by thousands of persons 
throughout New York, and the Eastern States. It ap- 
peared first in the form of a large ball of fire. of a blueish 
color, like the ball from a Roman candle, but soon sep- 
arated into two large and several smaller ones, accom- 
panied by a brilliant path of light. One was seen in 
England in 1818, at 2 o’clock P. M., which shone as 
brightly as the sun, and descended vertically. Another 
passed over England in 1719, which eclipsed the light of 
the moon and stars, and burst with a tremendous report. 
Others of various magnitudes are recorded as having 
been seen in various parts of the world. Probably the 
most brilliant display ever known, was that of the night 
of November 12th, 1833, which was visible all over the 
United States, Mexico, and the West Indies. The heav- 
ens appeared filled with showers of stars, many of the 
first magnitude, darting along with almost inconceivable 
speed, and seriously alarming thousands, who thought 
that the Day of Judgment had surely come. As noticed 
in the Agricu/turist last month, some astronomers are 
confidently expecting a similar phenomenon this year, as 
it is said to occur once in about thirty three years. At 
the date of this writing (Nov. 3rd), of course we can not 
know whether it will take place, but we shall be on the 
lookout for it. No man can tell with certainty what is 
the nature of these fiery visitors, It seems quite certain 
that they are composed of solid matter ina state of cum 
bustion, as many med: frag ts have fallen to 
the earth and been picked up, some of them very large, 
weighing many tons, others no larger than a bullet. The 
most probable theory respecting them is that a zone or 
belt of dark bodies of matter is revolving about the sun, 
and that its path is oceasionally crossed by the Earth 











in its revolution; that they are moving with such im- 
mense velocity as to take fire by friction, when they come 
in contact with our atmosphere, and that the attraction 
of the Earth causes them to leave their own orbits, and 
fall upon our planet, if they be not consumed before 
reaching it. One philosopher suggests that similar bod- 
ies swarm throughout the celestial spaces: that myriads 
of them are attracted by the sun, and that the force ex- 
pended by them in their fall upon that body causes the 
heat which is developed from it. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following aye answers to the Puzzles, etc., in the 
November number, page 405. No, 233.—Illustrated Word, 
—Ability....No, 234, 220,015.27 inches of wire....No. 
235. Mathematical Problem.—5.85-+-feet.... No, 236. Illus 
trated Word.—Enunciate....No,. 237. Grammatical Puz- 
zle.—The first him stands for bishop ; his stands for pa- 
tron ; ke stands for bishop; the last him stands for clerk. 
+». No, 238, Illustrated Rebus.—Line upon line, precept 
upon precept, benign injunctions, striking example and 
wise advice, are not infrequently overlooked ; but ex- 
perience enforces a lesson on all. 

The following have sent correct answers to problems, 
up to Noy. Ist: Emma Waterman, R, W, Fair, R. 
Ellis, Henry J. Meixell, Warren J. Buckalew. 


New Puzzles to be Answered, 


No. 239. Mathematical Problem, to be solved arithmet- 
ically. The crew of a ship consisted of Sailors and Sol- 
diers. There were 22 sailors toevery3 guns and 10 over. 
The whole number of men was 5 times the number of 
sailors and guns together. After an engagement in which 
one-fifth were slain, there lacked 5 to be 13 men to every 
2 guns. How may guns, sailors and soldiers at first? 

No, 240. Illwstrated Rebus.—Worth cultivating. 

No, 241. Mathematical 
Preblem.—A man hasa tri- 
angular piece of ground 
whose sides measure re- 
speetively, 500, 300, and 200 
feet each. How can he 
divide it equally among bis 
four sons, giving each a 
plot of the same form? 


No. 242. Geographical 
Problem.—Suppose a per- 
son to start from New 
York on Monday noon, and 
travel westward at the 
same rate the earth re- 
volves eastward, thus pas 
sing around the globe in 

_24 hoers. Ht would of 
course be noon the whole 
length of his journey; at 
what pointin his journey 
would he find the inhab- 
itants calling it Tuesday 
noon, supposing the whole 
of his route to be inhabited? 


No, 243. Conundrum, from the “ London Fun.” Why 
is opium like a truthful father ? 
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No, 244, Illustrated Rebus.—Worth remembering, 
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Our Young Soldiers. 


When the late strife first commenced in this country, 
most of our soldiers were yet to be trained. They were 
working upon their farms, and in shops and stores, At 
the call of their country they took the field, and soon as 
fine an army as ever appeared, was realy to defend the 
right. Should another war break out during the lifetime 
of the present generation, there will be thousands ready 
trained in the manual of the soldier. The veterans who 
huve returned to their homes, have kindled the martial 
spirit among youth, and as in the picture here given, 
even young children are taught to *- shpulde r arms,’’ and 
play soldier. Boys so trained will scarcely grow up 
cowards. The memory of what their fathers did will 
ever inspire them, and we may feel sure that they will 
suffer no disgrace to.befall American arms, if the times 
should demand their use. 
To engage in a fight for 
the love of strive, for the 
mere sake of fighting, is 
brutal, but to be ready to 
stand up forthe right, on 
the battlefield if necessary 
is manly. We would have 
every American youth in- 
spired by the true soldier’s 
spirit, determined neither 
to do wrong, nor to suffer 
wrong to be done to our 
country. Besides this 
manly spirit which we 
expect to see developed 
by our recent history, the 
boys may receive great 
benefit by the physical 
training necessary to 
make a good soldier. 
Heads up, shoulders 
thrown back, form erect, 
step firm and elastic; 


themselves Roma, also Sinte, and Pharaons; some of 
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them believe their ancestors came from Egypt; others 
think the country near the river Indus was their ancient 
home ; the latter idea is the more probable. The Gyp- 
sies, wherever found, have much the same manner of 
life. They have no fixed homes, but wander about from 
place to place, encamping where night overtakes them, 
usually carrying tents, or in some cases making for 
themselves temporary huts from branches of trees, and 
collecting leaves for their beds. They profess to mike 
a living by mending tin ware, umbrellas, and other small 
articles, and by fortune telling. This latter occupation 
iven them great profit in igecorant communities, By 
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keeping their sharp eyes and ears open, they usually 
manage to make themselves acquainted with the history 
of the persons in their neighborhood, and by making 
shrewd use of this knowledge, they are sometimes able 
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these are indispensable i } AA 
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to the good soldier, and 
valuable for every man. 
With a nation of boys 
with bodies and minds 
such as soldiers should 
have, there will be little 
danger of war; the nation 
will be far too strong to 
be attacked bv any foe. 





Grudging Fors 
giveness. 

It is related that two 
men, former friends, be- 
came angry, and for a 
long time would | not 
speak to each other. 
Finally one of them at- 
tended a Camp Meeting 
and professed conversion. 
One day not long after, he 
met his former enemy, 
and at once a severe strug- 
gle took place in his 
mind. He felt it his duty 
to speak to his enemy, 
and to be reconciled to 
him; but still the eld 
grudge rankled. At last 
he determined to make an 
effort towards duty; he 
advanced, and, extending 
his hand, exclaimed, 
“How d’ye do Kemp? I 
am humble enough to 
shake hands with a dog.” It was not surprising that 
the man so addressed should turn on his heel saying, 
“T’m not dog enough to shake hands with you!” In this 
case was well shown the fallacy of the expression often 
heard, “I can forgive, but I can’t forget !”—~which really 
means “TI want the ‘credit of having forgiven, and the 
privilege of still indulging ill-feeling.” 


: The Gypsies. 


Within a few years past this singular people have ap- 
pearea in considerable numbers in different parts of the 
United States. They have been well known all over 
Europe for hundreds of years. They are called Zingari 
in Italy, Gitanos in Spain, Zigeuner (wandering 
rogues), in Germany. The Gypsies, wherever found, 
are much alike. sn features they resemble some of the 





Asiatic races, having very dark skins, sharp black eyes, 
black hair, high cheek bones, the lower jaw slightly pro- 
iecting, narrow mouth, and fine white teeth. 


They call 
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to tell many things surprising to those who consult them. 
We need not assure our young readers, that their pre- 
tended revelations of the future are only random guesses, 
and their fortune telling an imposition upon the credulity 
of those who seek their aid. But a larger part of their 
income is derived by petty thieving, robbing hen-roosts, 
clothes-lines, and taking many small articles which in 
country places are often left exposed. They are greatly 
attached to their way of living and to their kindred. In- 
stances are recorded of persons marrying some of the 
beautiful girls that occasionally have appeared among 
them; but the habits of a wandering life proved too 
strong, and after a few years of unhappiness in civilized 
life, they have returned to their outeast kindred. A few 
of these people are found in setiled occupations. Occa- 
sionally one is seen in New York as a street dealer in 
crockery, tin ware, etc., and others are said to have be 

come farmers ; but these are rare exceptions, and are de- 
spised by their vagrant kindred. Severe laws have been 
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from time to time enacted against them in Europe, vet in 
spite of these it is said they number nearly a million 
souls there. As many parts of this country, especially 
the thinly settled localities offer many attractions to the 
Gypsies, we may expect to see their. number increasing 
here; but increasing intelligence among the people 
will ultimately drive them to honest ways of living, 





A Comical Misapprehension. 


The following amusing incident is condensed froin a 
long account of it given in a Southern paper: A coun- 
tryman who was very deaf, driving a pair of mules before 
a wagon, was met by a negro with an ax on his shoul- 
der, who asked him for some tobacco, which was prompt- 
ly given. The negro thanked the donor, and looking 
steadily at him, repeated several times, ‘ thank you, 
thank you.” The white 
man, not understanding 
him, thought he was ask- 
ing for money, and be- 
came very mueh frighten- 
ed, and declared he had 
no money. The negro 
perceiving he was deaf, 
now shouted, “I didn't 
ax you for money ;” but 
the man in his fright 
only heard the word 
“money.” The shouting 
started the mules, who 
turned to the opposite 
side of the road, and the 
negro, fearing they would 
overturn the wagon, 
seized the lines to bring 
them back. The white 
man now felt sure that 
robbery was intended, 
leaped from his wagon, 
and started at full speed 
for the woods, with the 
negro following him and 
shouting to him to stop. 
Finding he was being 
overtaken, the white man 
suddenly stopped, and as 
the negro approached, 
sprang upon him and en- 
deavored to take his ax. 
This alarmed the negro, 
who feared he might be 
killed, and a desperate 
struggle ensued. Finally 
the ax was thrown far 
away, and each combat- 
ant springing to his feet 
started and ran from the 
other. The white man 
soon gained a neighbor- 
ing house where he told a 
fearful story of the attack 
made upon him, and not 
long after the negro made 
his appearance and rela- 
ted his version of the 
story. It was finally de- 
cided that he should be 
kept in custody, and the 
whole matter referred to 
the Freedman’s Bureau 
the following day. Ac- 
cordingly the negro was 
confined, and the white 
man stood guard over 
him. The next morning 
the sentinel was found 
lying fast asleep by the 
door of the room where the prisoner had been placed, 
and the negro was not found at all, having apparently 
concluded it best to take his chances without a trial. 





The Motions of a Watch. 


A gentleman has made a calculation of the revolutions 
which the wheels in an American watch make in a day 
andayear. The result is interesting. For example: 
the main wheel makes 4 revolutions in 24 hours, or 1,460 
in a year ; the second, or centre wheel, 24 revolutions in 
24 hours, or 8,760 in a year; the third wheel, 192 in 24 
hours, or 59,080 in a year; the fourth wheel, (which car- 
ries the second hand) 1,440 in 24 hours, or 525,600 ina 
year; the fifth (or scape-wheel), 12,960 in 24 hours, or 
4,728,400 revolutions in a vear; while the beats or vibra- 
tions made in 24 hours are 388,800, or 141,812,000 in a year. 
Have you read the fable of the clock pendulum, that. 
frightened by the work of a year. forgot its present duty ? 
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BO eaw & 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING " ACHINES” 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 
CELEBRATED . 2VERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SE PAR ATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFIC ES OF THE COMPANY. 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 9% Cheapside, London, En; ind, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 
i141 Washington-st., Boston, 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
630 Chestnutst., ihiladel phi: . 29 Calle @Olicios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chi ¥ Cuba. 
% West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
13 Public Square, C leveland. J 1, ake-st., Elmira, , Zi 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. $12 Broad-st.. Newark, N. J. 
27 North Penns sy1h ania-st., 6 Union st .. Nashville, Tenn. 
indi: inapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeti and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y. 
enues, Detroit. Rocliester, N. Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San rd ssn t { North Fifth-st.,St. Louis,Mo. 
ci 303 ooo st.. ‘Troy, jas 
on to 316 Main-st., Mariford, Cor, Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn, Seneca-sts,, Utica, N. Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


eS BODoBOoosooo D5 


eyed 4 STITCH=S 


Sah ODOR OOOLOS 


SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


* WomMAN's GREATEST Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had several 
ona kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 

VHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
cut all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.’ 

[- fmerican Agriculturist, Jan, 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


'ER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch 

SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have already given away more than 
THREE HUNDRED SEWING MACHINES 


as premiums for new subscribers to the New i 
OBSERVER, Sixteen new subscribers will secure a $55 
MACHINE, \ heeler & Wilson, or Grover & Taker, it 
sent before . January next. ON AND AFTER THE FIRST OF 
JANUARY, 1857, WE SITALL REQUIRE eighteen NEW sUR- 
SCRIBERS.—Send for ciret lars and sample copies; they will 
be sent FREE.—Terms, $5.50 a ga advance, 
SIDS Y EL MORSE, Jr. & CO.,, 
37 Park Row, Ne w Yorl 











































A LARGE EsrarutsuMENtT.—The Organ and Melodeon 
Factory of Prince & Co., oce upies % building on Niagara, 
Maryland and Seventh Streets, with a lineal frontage on 
Maryland nd Seventh Streets of about 270 feet. The strue- 
ture is 40 t wide and five stories high, In addition to this 
there are the ec: neine house, drying house, veneer house, yar- 
nish room, stables and sheds, ‘The lumber yard attached is 
large and well filled. Overtwo hundred men are employed, 
and over forty thousand of their various styles of instru- 
ments, compr ising the Organ Melodeon for Churches, the 
Automatic, or Parlor Or gan, the School Organ, the Piano 
cased Melodeon, the Portable Melodeon, ete., have been 
manufactured lieve and are now in actual use, The new 
Illustrated Catalogue Just ee issent free of expense. 

Address Prince & Co,, Buffalo, N. Y 


















For Marking Linen, 


CLARK’S PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. 
1866. dircatly Improved. 1866, 
Warranted superior to all Indelible Inks. Agents wanted. 

Circulars and sample Pencil sent post-paid, on receipt of 

Fifty Cents, 

For sale by Stationers, Booksellers, and Druggists, 
Address 
The indelible Pencil Co., 
Northampton, Mass, 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUR.—A new illustrated 
magazine for the Little ones. E dited by T. S. ARTHUR, 

323 Walnut-street, Philadelphiz r Fa. $1.25 2 year; 5 copies, 

$5. y  peeeman numbers, 10 cents 


SPLENDID PRIZES 


Are offered for procuring Subscribers to 


Our Young Folks 


The best Juvenile Magazine in the World. The Publishers 
wish every Boy and Girl in the country to have this Maga- 
zine for which the best writers of the country are regularly 
engaged. Send 20cents forspecimen copy with list of Prizes. 
TERMS; $2.00 a year; 10 copies, $15.00,1 


Every Saturday 


Besides its other attractions, has regularly a choice selection 
of Short Stories from the best Foreign Periodicals and by 
—_ writers as ANTHONY TROLLOE ins. OLIPHANT, AME- 

Lia B, Epwarps, Frances Power Consbr, J. RUFFINI, 
Henry KINGSLEY. Just the Powe He for the Railway and the 
Steamboat, zood also for the F ‘amily and all class f intel- 
ligent readers. ‘Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; $5 a year. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston, 
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The Dest Children’s Paper in America, 















Fighting against <7 
Wronz, and forthe ja 
Good, the True, and 

the Beautiful. 


A Firsi-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS und GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 


£pecimen Copy gent for Ten Cents. 
Address, 

ALFRED L, SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Il. 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: “Tire Lit 
TLE CORPORAL is destine d to become the great children’s 8 
paper of America.’ 

Tur LitTLF Corporat. is the most interesting and instrue- 
tive monthly in the UCnion.—Lonisville Democrat. 

Tue Litre Corporat is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Amefi- 
ca.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal, 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of Tne 
Lirr.e Corporat, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it bythe press every where.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder. 


The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


HEADQUARTERS 
For 


U.S. MAPrYPrS 
At 


HH. LLOYD & COs, 


21 Johnest., Mew York. 

PANORAMIC U.S. MAP, about 6x6 ft., is the best ex- 
tant, and crowded with attractions, 

NEW UNION MAPS, 3x14 ft., with fullest Territorial, 
County and Railroad information. (Pocket Edition mailed 
for $2.00.) 

GREAT REPUBLIC MAPS, 3!ox4'4 {t., colored by States, 
with RN. Ii.’s, Stations, Population by Counties. It is a beau- 
ty. Pocket Edition mailed for $1.50. 

ALL NEW FOR AGENTS. 


1,000 Agents Wanted— The Best Chance Yet. 
The only work in the field—no competition, 
FARRAGUT 
And our 
” AVAL COMMANDERS. 


By Hon. . HEADLEY.—Complete in one volume. 22 
Steel Vartr alts and Battle Scenes. Send at once for the out- 
fit auit Commence the canvass, Address 

E, B. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway, New York. 


Vo the Trade. 


We call the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers to our 
present stock of Vines ‘and Plants, which is the 
largest and best we have ever offered. 

Parties wishing to negotiate for spring delivery, would do 
well to correspond with me at once. 














J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. ’ 


GG E Dp DIC K; 
, Street Life in New York, 


Ar’ ietigaatnaet, of Six Chapters,by HoRATIO ALGER, Jr, 
will appear in 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE. 


Send $1.50 for a ye 8 asada and get November and 
December Nos. free e, 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Boston. 


R =< 





D> BENNETT'S SURE DEATH TO RATS 

TD_ MICE.—The only certain Rat Destroyer on the 

market } Goes not ferment or ooze out the Box. It does 
hot spoil or change under any circumstances, 25 cts, per box, 
‘ A- i SCOVILLE & CO., New York. 





é 
our IMPROVED ley ap DIES, by ladies 
and gentlemen. Send for our f7ee Cutalogue 
containing sacs and rices. Address, 
.M.S & CO., Brattleboro’; Vt. 


200 A MONTH IS BEING MADE WITH 





|THE HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME—1867. 











A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the OrncuARD, VINE- 
YARD, GARDEN, and NuRSERY; to Cullure under Glass, 
Landscape Gardening, Rural Architecture, and the Embel- 
lishment and Improvement of Country, Suburban and 
City Homes. Handsomely Illustrated, 
1867—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 bound 

and post-paid, and 1867—$4.50; 1865 and 1866 

bound and post-paid, and 1867—$6, 

The three volumes contain 1,200 royal octavo pages. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 
2. > ES 


New Books, Fine Paper, Extra Bindings, 





Woodward's Annaal of Architecture, Land- 
scape Gardening and Rural Art for 1867, 
Containing 176 original designs and plans of low priced 

Cottages, Farm Houses and Out-buildings, with plans for 
laying out and embellishing small plots of ground. 
Paper, %5 cts.; Cloth, post-paid, $1.00 

Woodward's Country Homes. 

A practical work, with 150 Designs and Plans of Country 
Houses of moderate cost, with illustrated description of 
the manner of constructing Balloon Frames, 

Post-paid, $150 

Jacques? Manual of the House. 

A new Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-buildings of all kinds, 
with a chapter on Churches and School-Houses. 126 de- 
GIG BR PU. pedondcesacanucenenes Post-paid, $1.50 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Calturist, 
A new work on the cultivation and management of Forest 
Trees, by the author of the Grape Culturist; fully Ilus- 
CORDON oink, Kastesecdcgsarsevevancdonenavede Post-paid, $1.50 


EEusmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the Native 
Grape and Manufacture of American Wine, fully Illus- 
COUN 6s Hadad teenie nncdekeeneedesabigue Post-paid, $1.50 


Jacques’? Manual of the Garden. : 
A New Manual of Practical Horticulture; or, How to Cul- 
tivate Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Ornamental Trees 
RB Tio bins tienes: ces ccabenvtisnageews Post-paid, $1.00 


Jacques’? Manual of the Farm, 

A new Manual of Practical Agriculture; or, How to Cul- 
tivate all the Field Crops, with an Essay on Farm Man- 
SOMONE. goin. oncc cssesas cpaetasectscenves Post-paid, $1.00 

Jacques? Manual of the Barn-Yard, 

A new Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry ; or, 
How to Breed and Rear Domestic Animals. 

Post-paid, $1.00 

Woodward's Graperies, &c. Post-paid, $1.50 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 

And Dealers in all works on Architecture & Agriculture, 

37 PARK ROW, New York. 





Lllustraicd Priced Catalogue scxt Free, 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


awn 
TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary —$1 .25 per line of space, each insertion, 
Open Pages—§31.590 per line of space, each insertion. 
Business Notices—S:2.00 per line of space, each insertion, 





GRAPE VIN ES at AU C'RION. 
PARSONS & CO., 


At FLUSHING, near NEW YORK, 
Will hold their 
SECOND ANAUAL FRADE SALE, 
‘on Wednesday, December 12, nt it A. M. 
There will then be offered 200,009 Vines of fine quality, 
including 50,009 Delawares, 2-ycars old, 





ance of Dealers, and their 
of the sale, the Vines 


Ju order to invite the attend 





confidence in the absolute character 
will be started at half the Catalogue price, and the sale 
will be absolute above that point. 





The plants are all grown from single cyes, of well ripened 
wood. They willbe the best oi their respective classes, 
and will include 


Delaware, Concord, 


lona, Esraella, 

fves Seedling, Hartford Prolitic, 
Adirondac, Norton’s Virginia, 
Diana, Allen’s Hybrid, 
Rebecca, and other varieties, 


Cireulars giving particulars, will be sent to all applicants. 
Tey packing in double boxes at small comparative expense, 
the Vines can be sent to any distance safely with the ther- 


mometer at zero, 


IONA. -AND ISRAELLA 


GRAPE VINES, 


‘Ehe ‘we Best in Cuitivation for 
Every purpose. Bothvery Early, 


and Esraclia the Eurliest of all. 


The IONA fs the only native grape of good size tor the 


table that is equal to the best foreign kinds. 


In hardiness, constancy of production, and perfect ripen- 
ing of frnitit isuneqnaled ny any of our most hardy natives, 
It is the only unexeeptionable grape forthe family. DEL- 
AWARE IS EXCELLENT. IONA is equal in all respects 


nd MUCH BETTER in seyeral very important points, 
7 . . . r 
The Tona is the best Grape for Wine. 
The IONA is the only Grape which pays the cost of best 
vines by its cutting the first year. 


It is the ONLY NATIVE GRAPE Whose fruit is cagerly sought 


for at ONE DOLLAR per pound 











It is the only grape, native or foreign, whose fruit is pro- | 

nounced by the best judges equal to Muscat of Alexandria, 

| 

and preferable to all other foreizn kinds grown in glass 
houses, 


My 24 page pamphiet, containing description of best va- 


rielles—* Present and Future of Grape Cual- 
ture,”’ etc., also Price Lists for Garden and Vineyard 
Pianting, and Method of Obtaining Samples, will be sent 


for 2-cent stamp. Address 


Cc. W. GRANT, lona, 
(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Not, —It is easy for any Club, Agent or.other person inter- 
ested in vurchasing good vines, to ascertain by sample, if 
Jona Is'and, where these vines orlginated, is not the bess 2nd 
cheapest lace to obteia good varietics of Ions and Israella. | 


Es 


Lane’ Ss 

FOR PURCHASING 
at the lowest regular price, any thing to be 

procure’ in New York City, and at 
other accessible points, 

and publie Libraries carefully | 
attended to, ul atten riven to the selection of Cir- 
enulating Lib ‘ies for Farmers’ Clubs. Val- 
uable Books can be purchased by me at the frequent Auction 





Orders for Books for private 






Sales;nuch below the regular prices. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassau-street, New York 


& p 
Ra 7 
»” 68 %Y 
rN Pearl-"treet, % 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of Country produce of all kinds, 
Send tor W EEKLY PRICE CURRENT, Marking 
Circular with Packing and Ship ping directions, 








r Plate and 





- Present for the Holidays! 
ms, VANKEE BLADE. 


> 









It Combines a Sewing-Ripper, which takes out a seam fast- 

in a Sewins e-Ma 1e vould make it; A neat Paper 
and Foider ; a ad E1 ‘aser, for removing Blots, etc. 

aconvenient Lc tte r Opener; 2 first-rate Nail Cle: aner and 
*.—Just the thing 4 for a neat Holiday Pres- 

ent to a friend, or one’s se 4 cf at your store, or send 

so cents and receive by ae; $1—3 per doz. Send to 
W. A. F ire ah 1h 1 Nassau-st.. New York. 


Trial of Plows and other Implements, 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


oe tohave a trial of Plows and other Agricultural 
implements the ensuing season. Proposi us wilt be received 
from places where suitable erections and grounds can be 
had for the Trial. Notice to be given to the subscriber, at | 
the State Agricnitural Rooms, Albany, previous to the first | 
or January, 1807, giving a brief description in each case of | 
the advantuges claimed for the places offered 
AGRICULTURAL Rooms, es Oct, 2th, 1866. 
.P. “JOHNSON, Seeret: ary. 


Lf os x 

The American E migrant Company | 
Furnishes labor, skilled and unskilled, for farms, factories, 

mines and r itroads, in all parts of the country, on adyan- 


tageous terms, Address 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 
l \g sent tor E uion, 
3 Boy New York, 


BLUSHING INSTITU TE, 


Flushing, L. £. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR we 





w ORK-TABLE AND WRITING ren SK COMPANION. 
! 
! 
‘ 
H 


Trimmer, ete., et 




























A; '¥ AI CHILD, | 


3 W. ANTED. ihgonte are now 


1} OOK AGENT 


wanted to solici orders ineach town in the United 





H 
States, for The Hustrated History of the Bible, | 
hy John Kitto, D. D, f . Edited by Alyan Bond, D. D., 
of Norwich, Conn. I 

This is the best selling book now published. Agents make | 
from $100 to $300 per month, an: i siy “they never knew | 
a book to sell xo well.” 

For further inform: i apply immediately to the pub- 
lisher, HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


Ne ‘ONE NEED BE IN THE DARK! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“LAM90d THL WOA-aasO'lD 





The Folding Pocket lthives. 


Very LIGHT, STRONG and DURABLE, can be FOLDED and 
carried in the POCKET or TRAVELING BAG With SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, occupying the space of a CIGAR CASE, and are 
opened and closed as readily. They contain (whether open 
~ oe) matches and extra candles, gna. being always 

ady f use, ARE MOsSt APPRECIATED IN THE 

GREAT EST. EMERGE NCIES. Sent, oo \GE PAID, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, large size; $1 small size. | 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS—SEXD FoR TEMS. | 

JU LIUS IVES & CO., No. 49 Maiden-Lane, New York, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
"FS’ PATENT LAMPS, 
And Dealers in Kerosene Goods ‘generally ‘ 


| GATHERING TH 


| SENT POST-PAID. - aa 


Purchasing Agency, | | GRAPE Q UL TURIST., 





3y ANDREW S. FULLER. 


This isthe best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—1 Jlustirations, 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


| PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 


tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jllustrations. 


| CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 


are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Zilust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Ju. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 
LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Conyenient Methods in, Use.—1 Zllustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Sucecssfully.—4 Jilustrations, 

HYPRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Ziustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—5 Jlustrations, 











SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS URON THEM. 


, 


Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, 


STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jllustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES.-—2 Z/ustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Solls. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 

he Leaves.—9 lUustrations. 

“& FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.--1 Juustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pe lidnot: 1, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Dear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Discases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Tus. 





Removil 


| DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 


REVIEW CF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRU NING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


PRICE $1.90 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4) Park Row 





rw. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
By 8S. M. Saunpers. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., ete., derived from the Author's Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 41 Park Row. 





Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


ee 


ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 
It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, ete., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their yalue 
It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 


USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
such as are in use in this country, and Europe. It is illus 
trated with many Engravings of machines, ete. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, ~ - - PRICE $1.25 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, 


a os 
{For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. {@™ All 
these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 7% above.] 


American Bird Fancier,...........cceees cceces 
American Rose Culturist............sceeeseees 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 
Architecture, by eee & Miller......... 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly) 

SEPT Y OPE CAMTOGN, «ccs crsccsevievss<cccccs 

Jement’s Poulterer’s Companion.......... eco 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ..ccccccce: 
Bommer’s Method for Making Manures.. 

Joussingault’s Rural Economy......... 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers........... 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual...........0++-- ; fh 
Bridgeman’ 8 Florist’s Guide.. : : 

3uist’s Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’ 8 Family Kitchen Gardener. 

jurr’s Garden Vegetables. ... 
Burr's Vegeta bles of America. 
RG SUNN sass sina rod wac.aseaens 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Boo 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide.. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book: 
Cole's Veterinarian...........ceee.00s 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (ine). 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland.. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor............. ven eens iia 5 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor............. . 150 
eS er reer rere 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)..........+- es 30c... 
Downing’s Cottage Residences.. 
Downings’s Country Houses .. 
Downing" s Landscape Gar dening ‘(new Edition)... 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America........... 
Downing’s Rural oe lnecnennceness +ssecneecssotesceses 
Eastwood on Cranbe 
Elliott’s Western Fr “nit Grower's Guide,......... 
ENR Sriianta ccripapncdasekssnretscccdrnes 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture . 
rene ese 
SEATE CCIMOIOR Bc:) Ole CRPRIIOR Gods csciisecsceccscetesesses 
Flint’s Milch Cows and thd EE san cndcnsancewnes 
Frenely 8 Farm Drainage Secieene paeeev ance studesehecusiioe 






Fuller’ ee ae 
F uller’ 8 Strawberry — 


























Gray's How Piants Gro 25 
Gray’s Manual of Botany ‘and Lessons in one Vol...... 00 
POPE CU ERIN WMI 5 0.5.55. 0.02. ce sin tees te ccctecscavecices is 75 
Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, &C. ........-.scccece-++sesee 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, col’'d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, % Nos., in 2 Vols. "Bach 150 
Hatfield’s American House Car penter. 845i 
Herbert’ 's Hints to eg ca a r 1% 
35 
40 
1 75 
1 50 
8 00 
prac Horee T raining Made Easy. idwesiecéws ec. cae 
Jennings on Cattle. . eee 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry.........c..c.cscse eevee 175 
Jennings’ on the Horse and iis eee 1% 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry..............ceeeee08 175 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 1 50 
Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures.,............ 125 
Kemp's Landscape GAPAOTINE. .ccccccccscvecsscccee secce 
Klippart’s Land Drainage......... <eeeesesseves 
Langstroth on the <7 en 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses......... 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry.... 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry...............e.00 7 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden 200 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and wet i. Flint: 150 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .......... 3 bu 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management............. 3 50 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do. U Srrrrercrerer rere 1 20 
McMahon's American Gardener.................0.000005 250 
Miles on the Horse's f00t...........scccecceseccecccsesees v5] 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 1% 
DEW PATE OF TORO WOOG. . 6ccndccecccccccecss 17% 
My V iney rr ere 1 3 
New Clock and Watch Maker’s Manual.. 2 00 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture ......... .20 escceseeeees 5 
CD CIRRUS a nitsnn.- -cncanescangecnesesduvecessescensence 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c............ re — 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture .......... or 5 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. a pene 1 00 
Parsons on the Rose... i 50 
Parkman's Book of Roses...............+0e- 3 00 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof, 8. W. Johnson . 1B 
© Pedder's Land Meastirer.............0000005 +5 60 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping. (NE : : 4 
) 


ape fh (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 
Rabbit Fancier 
Rand’s Bulbs. . 










tand’s Flow ers for Parlor and Garden...... soe thatevenss 3 00 
Band's GATAEN FIOWGSIS.....02.cccccccseesssccesccccccicesse 3 00 

tandall" 8 Sheep Husband ry.........-.seeeeseceeseeeeeeee 1 50 
tand: ul s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry nee bb Nda Hetoctes 1 00 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............sscccccsseose 1 00 
ae on the Dog... . Riner 30 — Se cloth 60 
i al Affairs....(bound)....4 Vols....each............6. 150 
Rur al Annual ‘Wy ae oh Harris),...... Pines <0 stbacaen 3 

tural Register (by J Thomas)... Ride ei eeaeee 20 

Rust, Smut, Mildew and on FEE Ae eer 3.00 


Saunder's Domestic Poultry (NEW)..paper, 40 c. .bound 15 
Saxton’ 's Farmers’ Library. .3 Vols. Cloth 8'50..morocco 9 50 


Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book 3 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner........... 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry..........000++ seeeees eh 
Skillful Housewite* .. Sovdegi teach eeteaee 7 


Stewart's (John) Stable Book. 
















Strong’s Grape Culture 3 00 
inn Mee coos. bo uyxseateari es ereaa vaeie dae ote 150 
Tenny’s Natural History, NE cwaccctensacccevsances 3 00 
Thonipson’s Food of Animals..:.......-+++eeeeeeeee co. 
‘Tobacco Culture re ee 
Todd’s (S. FE.) Young F) ‘armer’s Manual.. oe 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages oh RS ee 3 
Villas and Farm Cottages; €Cleaveland and Backus)/:: 4 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..... | 
Watson's American Home Garden, 2 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making).. . 2 


Wet Days at Edgewood.............+- 
Wetherell on the Manufacture of Vinegai 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s)... . 

Woodward's Countr Ee omes.. 
Woodward's Graperies........ 
Woodward's Homes for the Millio: paper, ‘We. baie 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ° 

Youatt and Martin on —_ e 
Youatt oa the Hog..........0+6 
Youstt on Sheep . 
Youmans’ Household Science. . 
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Youmans’ New Chemistry... ssavase seegeaeescanacase $0 
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HINTS 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Dlustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE.— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the chéapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General tules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 

care during gestation— Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in. Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian _ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English ona. American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY. —Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—S a mg Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different Ce a ch for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


a oe —Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 

— Arecanemiate—< cnthaiee Greene: its ne- 

an for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Biting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Tray elling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Lee Ae and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation ofthe Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_ Nicking — Blood-lettin 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and , seetmmaaneincetesiins 
Medicines—Diseases of the Fee 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remov ing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The by of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces— Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrepe-“Sabiie othe 
The Crupper—The Martingale —T Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints _ Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 
A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—3o ounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 


Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving . 


Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF MHORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Princ ples of this System —Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits— earing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 


inciples of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Se ns—Treat ment of a —s at Animal~. Reme- 

dies for Specific Cases—Glossa iseases. 
$1.75. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by in bet cane 


ORANGE JUDD & OO, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 


TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


' 








ee 
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TREE SEEDS FRUIT SEEDS !! 
a&e., &e, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York, 


Offer of the growth of 1866. 
If ordered by Mail, add 8 cts. per pound to these prices. 


TREE SEEDS. 


European Larch Seed 
Black Austrian Pine Seed.. 
Sea Side Pine Seed.............. 
Corsican Pine Seed................ 
UL. re 
White or Weymouth Pine Seed................. 
American Arbor Vitw Seed.......... 

Oe gh a ee 
EE EE SIO os wkanwreenss: -0sesb0s: woeesacese 
ES  acaesasouscsensecce 
Magnolia glauca Seed... ........-.-+++ 

Yellow Timber Locust Seed.......... 

Honey Hedge Locust Seed.. 
Buckthorn (for Hedges) Seed.............. 
Osage Orange Seed, per bushel, $25.00 


FRUIT SEEDS. 








Apple Seed, 75 cents per quart—per bushel...... $14.00 
Pear Seed, per !b., $3—quantities over 20 Ibs...... 2.50 
Mahaleb Cherry Pits, per bushel, $35, per qt.... ; 1.00 
Black Mazzard Pits, per busiiel, 88, per qt........ 10 
Strawberry Seed, per OUNCE .............eeeeeeeeee 2.00 
Raspb MN oo ose axbaie > iatennenwes 1.00 
Gooseberry Seed, per ounce.............-...000- 1.50 
POTATOES. 

per bush. per bbl. 
Barty Goodrich... ...1.<cccoesss -aneeeaee ees $3.00 $7.00 
NS cnawankcvewss > cabhacecdesadentpseccasbonnes 2.50 6.00 
RE nahvawsuxsssbbeGh + ioc-0000bpeeroncbenben 2.00 5.00 


Together with the most complete assortment of genuine 
Gardeh Seeds in the country, Catalogues on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
New York. 
Two New Watermelons, 

Introduced by the celebrated Traveler—Bayard Taylor. 

No. 1.—Persian Watermelon, raised by him in Chester Co., 
Pa., from seed brought fromthe Caspian Sea, This grows to 
a very large size, and can be taken off the vine to ripen, and 
will Keep till winter. 

No, 2—A Hybrid between the above, and our American 
Mountain Sweet, surpasses all melons hitherto known for 
size, delicious crispness of flesh, and sweetness af flavor. It 
ripens three weeks later than our American varieties. It 
has the narrowest possible rind, and a mass of crimson flesh, 
live inches in diameter. 

Price of Seeds, each variety 50 cents per packet, with a 
liberal discount to the Trade. For further particulars see 
Bayard Taylor's letter in October No. of Morris’ Rural 
Advertis@r. PASCHALL MORRIS, 

Wholesale and Retail Seedsman, 
1120 Market-street, Philadelphia. 


Field, Flower and Garden Seeds, 


PASCHALL MORRIS, Grower and Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Field, Flower and Garden Seeds, Improved Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Implements, with every thing for 
t! re Farm and Garden. The following Catalogues mailed 
on remission of a Sc. stz amp for each. 
J—Morris’ Rural Advertiser, a Monthly Publication. 
2—Morris’ Garden Manual and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Garden Seeds, with directions for culture. 
3—Morris’ Retail Garden Seed Priced List. 
4—Morris’ lilustrated Implement Catalogue. 
5—Morris’ Catalogue of Roses, Grape Vines, Bedding and 
Flowering Plants, 
6—Morris’ Wholesale Seed List for Dealers only. 
7—Morris’ Flower Seed Catalogue, 


8—Morris’ Bulb Catalogue, 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Wholesale and Retail Seedsman, 
1120 Market-street, Philadelphia. 


Valuabie and Important Catalogue 
For the Spring of 1867. 


Containing instructions from fifteen years of practical ex- 
pertenes in the cultivation of Small Fruits. Tells how 
to plant, grow and market. How to make the cheapest and 
best shipping boxes and st: inds, and boxes to gather the fruit. 
How to gather, and many other impor tant. and valuable 
hints, which will prove invaluable to the market grower, as 
well as the amateur and those growing but a small bed for 
family use. Sent to all applicants as soon as issued in Dec., 
on receipt of 10cts. Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


v Y WHOLESALE and RETAIL CATALOGUE 

OF SEEDS and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., will be sent gratis to 
uny address. Agents Wanted. Seeds and Plants carefully 
sent by mail, ee pid. te to ony part ef the United States and 
Canadas. , Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Establishment, gle ng ‘Mass. 


TILDEN TOMATO. 


Get the Genuine, 


The Trade reel with pure seed at very reasonable 
rates, by its originator, ENRY TILDEN 
Davenport, Iowa, 























Grea? IyDUCEMEN?.—100,006 Hop Setts, English cluster 
trong and vigorous, producing 4 ful} vield first season atter 
yerikt $3 ner 100, or $26 per 1,000, ony _reodtved until 

Aprii gt» A Book on an ihe uliure sven 

aap rasa FRANCE, Cobloektt}, NY, 





| 





PPHILADELPH RA. 

The Largest, Best, and most Productive, Tardy Rasp 
berry. Stood unprotected, 16 degrees below, and 105 de- 
grees above zero, and averaged over $12 per bushel the past 
Summer, 

Metcalfs Early and Agriculturist Strawberries. 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, 
Other Vines, Plantsand Trees for Sale, 
Send for Catalogues GRATIS. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 











The Cheapest and Best Veutilotine _- 
ket for Marketing Strawberries, &c. 
Llustrated Circulars sent free. 


1.500 Two year old fona Vines, 
1.500 Delaware Layers from bearing Vines. 
500 Diana Layers for Sale. Inquire of R. P. KENDIG, 
Waterloo, Seneca Co,, N.Y. 
ONA GRAPE VINES at Wholesale, from + to 
8 feet high. Price from $49 to $89 per 100, they are extra 
plants and warranted true toname. Samples sent on receipt 


of price. (Also Iona Wood.) Address : : sen 
RYDER & CO., Sing Sing, N. Y. 





Jona and IsracHia Gr ape Wooa. 





A few thousand choice buds for sale of the above varicties. 
Address H. V. CRAMER, 
32 Joln-street, New York 
EW GRAPES.—ION A, ADIR yg ae togeth- 
er with Delaware, Diana, Creveling yw rates, 


CHARLES SPULMAN 
Geneva, N. Y 


100. ACRES planted i in Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and B v8 ere s, in Wilson Early Blackberry, De- 


scriptive Catalogue for everybody fre: Best vi arieties at 
lowest 1 rates. JOHN 8, COLLINS, Moorestown, J. 


~ Delaware. “Diana and lona W ‘eod 


For Sale. R. P. KENDIG, Waterloo, Seneca Co., N.Y. 


Jona — Wood ‘for “Sale by 
SAM’L PARSONS, Tom's River, Ocean Co., N. J. 




















“Wivatt’s Linnewus Rhubarb,” 


“Myatt’s Linneus bu. 





For Sale in quantity, at low price. 
bar warranted genuine. 

Also, For Sale in quantity, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
of every desirable variety, Evergreens, Grape Vines, Shrubs, 
Roses, &e., &c. KING & MURR AY, ‘Nurserymen, 
Flushing, L. I. 











‘EEDLINGS.—RED CE De ARS. 4 to 12 inches 
high, per i,000, $6. ** 10 to 15 inches high, 
oe hundt ‘ d, $2. Tulip White W ood, a few inches high, per 
1,000, #6. J. A. CARPENTER & CO., Cobden, Union Co., 11. 


ANMONIATED P PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Egual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of An: lysi 8 by Dr, Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. 0. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York. 


NORTIL MISSOURL. 

















OOD HOMES IN 


FARMERS, MECHANICS and MANUFACTURERS of 


the North and East should come to Missouri, because you 
can now do better for yourselves, families, society generé uly, 

and for posterity, than you can by staying where you are. 
By coming youcan get better farms and homes, ‘do more 
business and make more money, easier and quicker th un to 
remain where competition is strong and sharp, and profits 
small, As others have done you can do, for the chances now 
are as good as ever, and in many respects better. 

Missouri is rich in Agricultural resources, provisions are 
abundant, Coal, Iron, Lead, C 4 er, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, 
Flax, and other raw materials to be wrought are at hand in 
a healthy climate giving vigor to labor, and in a central lo- 
cation with cheap and direct access to all the markets. 
‘These facts make Missouri a producing and manufacturing 
region; and when the surplus artisan population of old and 
less favored districts are wise enough to come here in suffi- 
cient numbers, then there will be an adequate supply of la- 
bor for the wants and facilities of this State, and make it a 
consuming country also. Thus the great department of hu- 
man industry can'and surely will combine to give the full 
—— this noble State generously invites and so richly 
deserves 

The HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD offers for 
sale at low prices on two or ten years credit nearly 500,000 
acres of best prairie, timber and coal lands in Northern 
Missouri, which is the best Agricultural part of the State. 

Documents giving full particulars are sent in packages 
gratis to all wiio wish to distribute them, to induce others to 
join in forming a neighborhood or colony. 

A Sectional Map none exact location of land is sold at 
30 cents, Address GEO, 8. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 
Hannibal, Missouri, 

















Fo SALE, lh WELL IMPROVED FARM OF 
60 Acres, in Lee Co, Jowa, eight mileg from Mississippi 
een and near two Railroads, 
Addrpis iv, PRESCH Eddyville, Jowa, 





| 


| 
| 
| 








The Best Opportunity to Secure a Home, 


Mild and healthy climate ; soil puite Ne for all crops—the 
BEST FRUIT SOIL IN THE UNION—best for markets. 
One thousand acres already planted with choice fruit—trom 
$200 to $5 
all sizes for sale in the famous HAMMONTON FRUIT SET. 
TLEMENT, 30 miles from Philadelphia, near the New York 
Railroad. A large population already located and prosper- 
ing , hundreds are settling, good society, perfectly Reaitny. 
all advantage A large tract is now divided into farms to 
suit the actual settler. Price for 20 acres and upwards, from 
$20 to $30 per acre, smaller lots for sale. Terms liberal, 
Title perfect. For full informs ution address 

BYRNES & JONES, Hammonton, N, J, 

All letters answered. 


New Jersey Lands for Sale, 
in Tracts to suit purchasers, 
21,000 Acres of Superior Soil in One Body, 


on Camden and Atlantic Railroad, in best location in South 
Jersey, Lands = n tree of expense. 

Apply to Ek. WRIGHT, Elwood, Atlantic Co., N. J. 

we ‘Also m; ian thousand acres of Cranberry lands, Cir- 
culars or othér information cheerfully forwarded, 

From the ye of Wu. L. ALLIson, of the Working 
Furmer. it Elwood, a thriving settlement 37 miles from 
Philade iphia, the land is heavier and richer than those at 
Hammonton, and there is no drifting sand to annoy the 
cultivator,” 


wee PERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 80 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low { es and on easy terms, in lots to suit_pur- 
chasers, Cit - with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
plicants, free. “Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO., New- 
lield, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 


PLAZA. 


MALLORY & SANFORD’S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongest and best ever use a. They 
occupy about 5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 Ibs., require 
one man and a boy,and one totwo horse power to work 
them; breaks from 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 65 to 75 per cent. of the woody matter, This ma- 
chine will save 130 fsa, to the tom more than any other ma- 
chine in the world, It will break tangled straw as well as 
straight. We have also an entirely NEW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER, Works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
Rope. Also aNEW TOW COMBER, Which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from _shive, rapidly making it fine aud 
straight. Send for circular or = me chines in operation at 
% William st. . New ~— Addr 
bites W. “QU INCY, Treasurer, 
No. 93 William- 8t., New York. 









































National I Field Trials, 

Two great National Field Trials of Mowers and Reapers 
have been held in New York State. The first at Syracuse, 
in 1857, and the second at Auburn, in July, 1866. The FIRST 
PREMIUM GRAND GOLD MEDAL, was at each of these 
trials borne away by the “BUCKEYE MOWER.” This 
justly merited distinction is endorsed by State, County and 
Town Agricultural Societies, and by a large majority of the 
farming community in all sections of the country. 

Cireulars with oflicial Report of Auburn Trial of Mowers 
can be obtained on application to , 

ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., Manufacturers & Proprietors, 
165 Greenwich-street, New York. 





“Only One Dollar 
For 
DOTYW’s AXLE LIFTER. 


Only the States of New Jersey and Wisconsin yet entirely 
disposed of. Good Counties in most other States yet to be 
hi ms low, making good opportunities for pleasant and profit. 
able manufacturing business, at small outlay. Territory is 
being rapidly bought 7 by enterprising men. Rett. A ce, 
$1.50. Samples shipped by Express on pies = ad of 
few more “7 rienced Agents wanted, Addres 

WM. M. DOTY, 382 Cortlandt-st., “New York. 


American Rein Holder. 
A NEw AnD INGENIOUS INVENTION.’ 
Saves Lives, Limbs and Accidents.’ 


To be attached to the Dash-board of Carriages, Buggies. 
Wagons and Sleighs. Holds the Reins firm and secure 
while the driver leaves his seat. It is simple, cheap and 
ornamental. Send for Circular. Great inducements offere 
to Traveling Agents to introduce the artic le tothe Trade. 

JAMES A, sroore Co. Nee 
Bins shemton, Broome Co., N 

















Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide, For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and In. 
porter of Di: imonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Gl: iwziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau- st., New- 

ork City. Old Diamonds reset, B.—Send_ postage- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


IVES’ 





FOLDING RACK, 


The best thing ever invented for feeding Sheep and Calves, 
Individual, Town, or State Rights for sale, For particularg 
oy Models addres u. G. IVES, Rutland, Vermont, 


0 cleared from one acre in Small Fruits Lots of 
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WwooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED : 


Portable Steam Engines, 





FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAWMILLS. 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 


tie United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, tor simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most powerful and Cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Sranch Office, % Maiden Lane, New York City. 








A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 
lA Al ag TN 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or-.Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO, 





Caution to those using Moveable Comb 
‘Frames, 


My Patent on Moveable Comb Frames, granted October 5, 
1852, and re-issued May 26, 1863, having been extended for 
seven years from October 5, 1866; I hereby notify all parties 
that their rights to make, use or sell any new hives of the 
Langstroth patent CEASED ON OCTOBER 4th; and that while 
they have the right to use hives already made, they must 
procure authority to make new hives from those owning 
the extended patent, The most liberal terms will be granted 
to all such parties, I hereby notify all parties using other 
patented Moveable Comb Hives, that such hives use the 
essential and patented features of my invention, and cannot 
be legally used or sold without a license from the owners of 
ny extended patent, L. L. LANGSTROTH, 

October 5, 1866. Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, 


S Wood Sawing Machine. 


The cheapest and best Wood Mill made. Two men and 
team will cut two cords per hour. Send for a Circular to 
HENRY C. LAKE, Fredonia, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


FoR SALE. 


a ve 5 4 
A CRAWFORD STUMP PULLER, all mounted and 
ready for 4s5e. Apply toSAM’L PARSONS, Tom’s River, N. J. 


66 NEW rilysloGNoMy,"—A Beautiful Book, 
“9 with 1060 justratlons, Best work for Agents, 

#5, #4 wid #19, Beat frei post by FOWLEN 

Bend ebaiap fin elronlan, Ba ax tae 
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Reynolds’ Patent Stove Hook, is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of two pieces of iron, like a pair of shears, combining 
a stove cover lifter, pot hook, pie tin lifter, carpet hammer 
and stretcher, and for sundry other uses about a kitchen 
stove—on the whole, a most convenient addition to the kiteh- 
en furniture, No cook stove complete without one. Price 
50 cents, worth Five dollars, can be sent by Express, 

County and State Rights for sale on reasonable terms. 
There is money init. ‘ry one Couuty and be satisfied, En- 
close a stamp for a large circular. County rights $25 to $50. 

Address E. REYNOLDS, Lock Box 7, Corunna, Mich. 


BRADBURY’S 


PIANO FORTES. 


These renowned instruments are recommended by the 
leading musicians of the day for their GREAT POWER, BRIL- 
LIANT SINGING QUALITIES, TOUCH, TONE, FINISH AND 8U- 
PERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 

Call or send for Illustrated Circular, 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 


Wake Liooms, 427 Broome-st., NEw York. 


PARLOR ORGANS. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Si., N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 18/6), 

Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 

ments in the United States, and are the inventors and paten- 

tees of the essential improvements made in this class of in- 

struments up to the present date. 

During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they have 
been exhibited in competition with the instruments of other 
makers, they have invariably taken the highest premium. 

At the last FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
these instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another firm, 
they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 

A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, 
anew and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellence. 
ze 











Send for Ilustrated Circular. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & €0.°S MELODEONS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & €0.‘S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
GEO, A. PRINCE & C0.’S SCHOOL ORGANS, 


Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

FORTY THOUSAND are nowin use. Send to the mann- 
facturers at Buffalo, N, Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE ané@ Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 





PRINCE & COWS 


PATENT 
MELODEONS, 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS. 
Catalogues and Price List sent on application. All orders 
and communications should be addressed to 
F, P. WHITING, 
87 Fulton-street, New York, 


IANOS AND ORGANS.—HIGHLY important 
to those intending to purchase; unparalleled induce- 
ments. Money Saved. Send for Circulars. Ps i 
SIBERIA OTT, 581 Broadway, New York. 


CHORAL ORGANS. 


BERRY & THOMPSON, Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Choral Organs, Recommended by Prof. Timm, and our 
best Organists. Large discount to Clergymen and Churches. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Discount. Wholesale and Retail 
Depot at T. S. BERRY’S Piano Ware Rooms, 
593 Broddway, New York. 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS.— 
36 First Premuims. Best Pianos made. Prices low. 
GREAT BARGAINS in second-hand Pianos. Pianos, 
Melodeons and Organs to rent, and rent applied on ~ Fagaea 
or sold on monthly payments. T. 8S. BERRY, 
593 Broadway, between Prince and Houston-sts, 


66 PLLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
?. 




















NAL FOR 1867. Begins New Volume Jan. Ist. Full 

of Portraits, Biographies, Self-Culture, Matrimony; an Ex- 

lent Magazine, only $2 a year. Send stamp for Pre- 
se Circular. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





Pp NOGRAPHIC ENVELOPES, explaining 20 
PHonographic Short-Hand signs which may be easily 
used with great advantage by all long-hand writers. 16 cts. 
for 25, post paid. A. J. GRAHAM, 544 Broadway, New York. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of Jess than one dollar for a whole 
2vening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored ora oe hic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture me Choice Statuary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on application. T, H. MCALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro,, Phila,,) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York, 





Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg= 
ctable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled, For sale by all Druggists, 





Patent Cantering 
Horses, $12 to $25. Nur- 
sery Swing upholstered, com- 
plete with hooks, $3.75, Child's 
sarriages, $5 to $30. Boys’ 
strong wagons,iron axlesand 
seats, $4.50 to $6. Invalid's 
Traveling Chairs for in or 
Out-Door use. Prices $15 to 
mea ee $35. For sale by the Manu- 
Invalids’ Carriages made to order. 

8. W. SMITH, 90 William-st., New York. 








facture ‘ies 





Hobby Horses and 'Toys for 
the Holidays, 


LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular, 





A Perfect. Weather Strip. 


After a series of experiments and continued improve- 
ments, for the last ten years, we have just introduced a 
Weather Strip, entirely novel in construction, and decidedly 
more effective than all others; in fact, we claim to have 
reached perfection in the articfé. We invite the inspection 
of the public as to its decided superiority, Illustrated Cir- 
culars embracing Eight varieties, 

2.5. & J. TORREY, Sole Manufacturers, 
72 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Dr. SAMUEL B. SMITH’S Magnetic Machines, for Medi- 
ical Purposes, Price $18. 

“Smith’s apparatus givesa much stronger physiological 
effect than Ihave seen from any other’’—B, SILLIMAN, Jk., 
Yale College. 

* Your machines hayea stronger galvanic power than any 
other I haye used yet."—Dr. THos, ALLEN, Philadelphia. 

Dr. S, B, SMITH, 309 Broadway, New York. 


YANG] Thy 


x ‘A CONCENTRATED SOAP for Family, Laun- x 








dry and Hotel use, Half the Soap and halt the 
Labor, and your Clothes are Cleaner, Brighter 
and Sweeter—a result magical as pleasing and page snrne meg 
SAVONINE will not run the most delicate color, proving it 
cannot injure the most delicate fiber. The cost so small, the 
result so great, that the poorest housekeeper, when familiar 
With its value, will call it 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! : 
Now mannfactured in this country by the GLAMORGAN 
SOAP COMPANY. cee 
Agency Salesroom, No, 70 Trinity-place, N. Y. w~ 
N.B.—Sold every where, in boxes of 61b. for $1.50 


PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR, 


Are the best in market, All first-class Grocers keep them. 








V HO WANTS A NEW RIFLE ?—Every way 
superior to the Needle-Gun. Who wants a splendid 
Piano, Melodeon, Sewing-Machine, Knitting-Machine, Wash- 
ing-Machine, Clothes-Wringer, or a choice Library of Books, 
including New Physiognomy ? All these are given as PRE- 
miums for Clubs of Subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL for 1867. Send stamp for Circular, to 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N.Y. | 


Good Pens Given Away. 


Samples of “Apams & Co's CELEBRATED GOLDEN PENS” 
will be sent FREE on receipt of a Stamp for postage. 
Address ADAMS & CU.,, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





NOUNTAIN PEN, HAWKES’ PATENT, NO 

. Inkstand required, one filling writes 10 hours. Also all 
other styles of Gold Pens. Send stamp for Circular. County 
Rights for sale. Agents wanted. GEO, F HAWKES, Sole 
Manufacturer, 64 NasSau-st., New York. 


SNOW CRYSTALS IN FIRE ; 


or, Parlor Fireworks, a new amusement for Winter Even- 
ings. Price 25 cents a package send ordersto r 
0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York, 








Was 15 Cents.—The price of the “Optica Puz- 
stn advertised with the Games on page 409 of the last 
Agriculturist, and omitted by mistake. 





(CELEBRATED DIVINES.—Rev. DRS. PUSEY, 
Kingsley, Bushnell, Vinton, Hopkins, Beecher, Weston, 
Breckenridge, Smith, Martineau, including Carlyle, Monte- 
flore, Eliza Cook, Froude, Thiers, Aldridge. I uskin, and 
others, with portraits and biographics. in. THE ILLUSTRA, 
TED ANNUAL OF PHYBIOUNGMY FOU ise. By frst 
poal, 20 cons, Address FOWLER & WEES, S80 broadwoy 








NOSES !—A long, sharp, pointed nose; a short, 
4N piunt, beefy nose; a little, suretp, ug nose; a Grecian 
nose; 4 Jewish nose; #Roman nose, What do they indicate ? 
See THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for PHYSIOGNO. 
MY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, ETHNOLO i and 
PSYCHOLOGY, Only 2 6 veur1 #1 for half your % coaty 
apmuher, Address FO VLER & W LA, Noy Broadway, 
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Engraved for the Farmers? and Stock 


Chester White Boar, Grant, 
old, weight, 800 Ibs, 


18 months 


Breeders? 
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Advertiser, from Photograph. 


Chester White Sow, Beauty, 15 months 


old, weight, 750 Ibs. 


Bred and Owned by N, P. BOYER, Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States Premiums, sent in 
pairs, not akin, to all parts of the U. S., Canada, Cuba, and South America, 


Our Pigs have always taken the highest premium where- 
ever exhibited. They have all the good qualities desirable 
in a Hog; they are quiet, kept easily, have a good square 
form, deep and wide chest, plenty of play for the Lungs, 
very heavy hams and shoulders, broad in the back, short 
head and legs, and without exception always white; they 
readily fatten while young, or at any age, and will grow to 
weigh from 500 to 800 Ibs,, at 14 or 16 months old, They will 
make more pork in a given length of time, with a given 
quantity of food, than any other breed of Hogs. We have 
had them to weigh 1,280 Ibs. at 21 months old. 

We always have a large stock of Hogs on hand, of all 
ages, from 1 to 18 months old, and can fill orders at almost 
any time. 

We insure the safe arrival of the Pigs. 

They are carefully boxed, with feed and trough; the Ex- 
press or Railroad agents feed and water them, 

For Circulars and Prices, Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

We give the following Testimonials, received from parties 
who have ordered **Chester White Pigs” from us: H. O. 
Brown, a well known manufacturer, of Castleton, Rutland 
Co., Vermont, says: “The boar pig you sent me, is the hand- 
somest I ever saw. He took the First Premium at our Agri- 
cultural Fair. People came for miles to see him, he has 
over fifty Sows engaged at $2.00 each. I don't believe there 
is another as good a hog in the New England States. I sold 
one of the pigs from the SowI got of you, five weeks and 
two days old, for $50, to a gentleman in New York.” 

Dorsey Scott, of Lamoille, Burean Co., Ills., writes: “The 
Sow I got of you measures 18 inches across the shoulders 
(not fat). I was offered $130 for her, she had 10 pigs, sold all 
at $10 to $12 apiece, four weeks old. Everybody says they 
are the best pigs that have ever been raised in this part of 
the State.” 

L. L. Smith, of Brooklyn, Poweshiek Co., Iowa, writes: 
“The pigs I got of you Jast spring, took the First Premium 
at the Scott Co. Fair, The Boar I got of yousometwo years 
ago, weighs 1,400 lbs. and is still growing. I bred one Chester 
White that weighed 1,250 lbs, at 22 months old.” 


Lewis Maxwell, of Atlanta, Logan Co., Ills., writes: “ The 
od of pigs you sent me are hard to beat, the Boar has had 

Sows, and will weigh 400 Ibs.” 

John Murphy, of Buckeye, Garrad Co., Ky., writes: “The 
pigs you sent me are the best pair I ever saw, and Hog-rais- 
ng has been my business for twenty years.” 


a ee arrived safe, and meet my fullest expectations,” 
writes F. A, Bliss, Rehoboth, Mass. 


E. E. T. & J. H. Hazen, of Hollowayville, Bureau Co., Ils., 
write: “We have now had our pigs six weeks, and they 
have doubled their size in every way, length, breadth, and 
height. They are the finest pigs, and the most rapid grow- 
ers we ever saw. Theyare perfect beauties. There can be 
no better feeders, everyihing they eat appears to be imme- 
diately converted into muscle and fat.” 

D. B. Waterman, of Aurora, Kane Co., Ills., writes: “I 
have just returned from our State Fair at Chicago, where I 
saw all the different herds of Chesters, from Illinois, lowa, 
and Michigan, and know I am justified in pronouncing 
unqualifiedly, the pigs you sent me, much supeyjor in every 
point of view, to any I saw at the above Fair. “My pigs are 
now 4 and 5 months old, The Boar will weigh 250, and the 
Sow 200 Ibs.” 

John C. Palmer, of Helena, Arkansas, writes: “My pigs 
Funct = pounds apiece in 3l days, from 5 to 9 weeks old, 

don’t think any other breed can beat this.” 








Sent Free, three Months for Nothing. 


The great AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL—THE FARM- 
ERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTISER, the Oct., 
Nov. and Dec. numbers, of 1866, sent free to all Subscribers, 
for 1867, only $1.00 a year in advance. Each number contains 
32 large double-column pages, Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Send stamp for specimen copy and circular, 
with list of splendid Premiums to Agents, 

Address N. P, BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


ANTED—10,000 FARMERS TO ACT AS 
gents for the great AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 
THE FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTIsS- 
RE. Splendid inducements. Copies free. Address 
N. ?. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 








Cashmere! Cashmere! 


I have just received direct from the district of Angora, in 
Asia Minor, a new importation of Angora (Shawl) Goats, 
(known in this country as Cashmere,) which I offer for sale 
at moderate ‘prices. 

Also for sale afew young Holstein, or Dutch Bulls, and 
* Texel” or “ Mouton Flandrin” Rams. 

WINTHROP W. CHENERY, Highland Stock Farm, 
Belmont, Middlesex County, Mass. 





PREMIUM STOCK FOR SALE. 


CHESTER COUNTY WHITE PIGS, Short-horn Cattle, 
Leicester Sheep, Saddle and Carriage Horses, Pigeons, Span- 
ish Merino Sheep, 75 different varieties of Pure Breeds and 
Fancy Poultry, nglish Coach and Scotch Shepherd Dogs, 

Senc 25 cents for Descriptive Pictorial Catalogue, or stamp 
for Circular, & W. 8S. AL 


8. ave 
Elgin Spring House, Vergennes, Vt. 


CREVECEUR FOWLS.—For description, sce 
Saunders’ Poultry Book and Agriculturist of May, 1856. 
Orders now received for delivery next September. Price 
10 each. Stock a ® direct from France, Send stamp 
or Circular. M. BINGHAM, JR., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Saunders’ Roup & Condition Pills 


FOR FOWLS. Prepared and Sold by 
WM. A, MACRAF, Chemist. 
North Shore, Staten Island, N. Y. 
And may be-had of all the leading Druegists, 2 
Price 50 cents per box, or by mail, 60 cents. 











OR SALE. — All the desirable varieties of 
Fancy Poultry, from $3 to $5 per pair. For circular 
Address lt. H. HAINES, Box 58, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thom 
Mough-bred Spanish Merino Sheep, Chester White Pigs, and 
Imported Fowis in America, L. Bb, SILVER, SALEM, Ohio, 


1000 Strong Two-year old IONA 


GRAPE VINES for Sale. Price, One Hundred Dollars per 
100. R. P. KENDIG, 
Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


IONA AND ISRAELLA WOOD, 


UNDER GLASS AND OPEN AIR.’ 
For price,address - HOLTON & ZUNDELL, 4 
Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. 


POR SALE, IN BENTON CO., INDIANA fine: 
ly improved Stock and Grain Farm, of 1,516 acres, 4 
Residences, 2 Barns, plenty of Fruit, Timber and Water. 
Price, $50 per acre. Would divide it if desired. 

GEO, K. AYDELOTTE, New Albany, Indiana, 

















es Hew TO RISE IN THE WORLD.’’—If 

a would know what you_can do best—how to 
accomplish the most—do the most good—rise the highest, and 
succeed the best in life, it would be well to read _ the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL. JOURNAL published by FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 389. Broadway, N, Y., at $2.00 a year. 





WANTED! 


AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TO SELL THE YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR—the only History from a Democratic stand- 
point. Itsells for $1.50. Is intended for the million. All 
who wish to see both sides buy it. The price is no objection 
toit. It is intended for old as well as young. Is written in 
a racy style, has sixteen illustrations, and is pronounced by 
agents 7HE BEST SELLING BOOK they ever canvassed 
for. Agents are now making from $30 to $75 per week in 
selling it. 

§#™ Send for terms, territory, &c., and address 

VAN EVERIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 162 Nassau-strect, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR FRANK MOORE'S 


“WOMEN OF THE WAR.” 
WONDERFULLY POPULAR! 


So popular has it already become, (not one month yet since 
its first issue) that hundreds of people are writing for it from 
all sections of the country, FROM ONE CITY ALONE, 172 
PERSONS HAVE WRITTEN FOR THIS WORK. 

Four of Adams’ large size Presses are running on this 
book, and the demand exceeds our supply. Experienced 
Agents and others, who possess intelligence, energy, and 
perseverance, and want profitable py aap tae will find by 
engaging in the sale of this book, all they desire. Many now 
in the field are meeting with astonishing success, 

For particulars send for circular. 

S. S. SCRANTON & CO., 
126 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 








IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR IN REGARD TO OUR 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


¢#- No business pays better or is more agreeable, Our 
Agents make from $10 to $20 a day. We publish the most 
Popular and Valuable Books now issued, and want an 
Agent in every County. Send tor a Circular to 
RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
340 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 













Travels 
Around tie World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 
Gamcs, 
&e. 








With No. 4, now ready, will be given gratis, | 
A_ LARGE AND SPLENDID ENGRAVING. 
“GEN, WAYNE'S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT.” 
Size 83 inches by 23. 
For sale by all News Agents. 
Send Five Cents, and you will receive in return No. 4, 
with the engravings, post-paid. 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl-st., New York. 





TEE 


MOTHERS’ 
JOURNAL, 


And FAMILY VISITANT. 


A Monthly Magazine, for Mothers and the Household. 
With nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers in 
their noble, but difficult work,and to make the family healthy, 
happy, useful, and good, is the object of the JOURNAL, 
Price $1.50 per year. Five copies, $7. Single Numbers, ff 
teen cents. Send by mail, directed to “ MOTHERS’ JOUR- 
NAL, 500 Broadway, New York.” 


66 WNDISPENSABLE.” — How to Write, How 

to Talk, How to Behave, and How to Do Business. 
‘A capital Hand-Book for all, By return post, $2.25. FOW: 
LER & WELLS, N. Y.* Agents Wanted. 





Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures Sermons, 
Trials, Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a, few hours. 
FIFTY-SECOND EDITION, With a Supplement. Price a cents. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau-street. New York. 
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A Very Popular and Handsome Subscription Book ! 





100,000 Copies of this National Work 


CAN BE 


SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


Every Household should possess a copy of the Domestic 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIHTION, 
At the low price of $5.00. 


Containing Twenty-five splendid Steel-plate Portraits of 
the Noted Beauties of the Revolutionary Period, en- 
graved from original Paintings by Wollaston, 
Copley, Gainsborough, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Malbone, and other contemporary 
painters. The work is entitled 


° 
The Republican Court, 
OR, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY in the DAYS of WASHINGTON. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
In one volume, Royal 8vo, containing 481 pages. 

The design of the ** Republican Court” is to give an inter- 
esting and faithful view of the “ Private and Social Lite of 
this Country, in the Days of Washington.” Referring as 
briefly as possible to political affairs, it introduces the great 
characters of that illustrious age in their personal connec- 
tions--in the parlor, ball-room, the theatre—in anecdotes, 
descriptions, and details of every-day experience, It em- 
braces particular narratives of President Washington’s cel- 
ebrated Tour through the Eastern States, with all its festivi- 
tes, parades, &c,, and of the subsequent Tour through the 
Southern States, with the imposing and enthusiastic recep- 
tion in Charleston, Augusta, &c. 

t#- Agents wanted throughout the country. 
terms and exclusive territory given. Bound aden sarang 
with ruled paper for subscribers’ names, and showing sam- 
ple of binding, supplied to agents for $1.50, 


Apply at once to 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 





Liberal 





A valuable Collection of Popular Poetry, 
THE GOLDEN LEAVES SERIES. 


Four Exquisite Volumesin a neat Box. 
GOLDEN LEAVES fromthe AMERICAN POETS. 
GOLDEN LEAVES from the BRITISH POETS, 
GOLDEN LEAVES from the DRAMATIC POETS. 
GOLDEN LEAVES fromthe LATER ENGLISH POETS 


THE GOLDEN LEAVES SERIES contains a most choice se- 
lection from the writings of the best early and later Ameri- 
can and English Poets and Dramatists, and furnishes a rare 
collection of popular poetry. 

The volumes, convenient in size and beautiful in outward 
appearance, are printed in the best manner on fine, toned 
paper, and form a most attractive set, while the great vari- 
ety of their contents makes of them a little library in’them- 
selves, 





Four Volumes, extra cloth, gilt tops, - - - $10.00 
Ey - extra cloth, full itt sides and edges, 12.00 
‘i half morocco, gilt tops, - - - 14.00 

hd morocco antique or gilt, - - - 20.00 


THE VOLUMES ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Co" Will be mailed postage paid, on eons of the retail price. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
459 Broome-st., New York. 
*,*Catalogues of our Publicationssent free on application. 


“RURAL AFFAIRS.” 
1,300 Pages Reading Matter!! 
Over 1,700 Engravings!!! 


The Most Valuable and Beautiful 
Books ever issued on Rural Subjects. 


Published on superfine paper, in Four Volumes, fully in- 
dexed, and constituting almost a Library in themselves. 
Sold separately or together, at $1.50 each. 


W OLUME ONE, with 440 Illustrations, includes 
15 Designs of Houses, 22 Articles on Fruit Culture, 14 
on Laying out and Planting, Descriptions of over 200 Varie- 
ties of Fruit, 23 Articles on Farm Implements, and a large 
humber on Farm Buildings, Rustic Structures, Domestic 
Animals, School Houses, Dairying and Dairy Buildings, &c. 
T ry . - . . 

OLUME TWO, with 450 Illustrations, includes 
design fora Complete Country Residence, with all its 
Outbuildings, and Appurtenances, Mr. Thomas’ Prize Essays 
on Farm Management, and on Under-Draining, 27 Designs 
for Country Houses, more than 50 Engravings in Articles on 
r ruit Culture, 40 on Ornamental Planting, Fences and Gates, 
Care of Domestic Animals, Implements of Tillage, &c., &c. 
OLUME THREE, with 440 Illustrations, includes 
Directions for Building with terms used, 48 Engravings 
—Poultry Keeping, 33 Engravings, Balloon Frame Buildings; 
more than 50 Engravings in Fruit Culture, 8 of Various 
Weeds and Grasses, 34 of yee Insects, 20 of Flowers, 
6 Designs for Working Men's Cottages, 4 for 3arns, &c., 


yoru ME FOUR, with 380 Illustrations, Cale 
Fr dar of Farm Work for the Year, 56 cuts; Kitchen and 
Flower Garden Calendar, 50 cuts; Orchard and Nursery 
Pelendar, 22 cuts; 8 Designs for Country Houses; Cheese 
Making; Pruning, how and when, 30 Engravings; Canning 
Fruits, &e. ; Management of Sheep; Collecting Insects; the 
newest Fruits and Flowers; new Implements; Road Mak- 
ing, &c., &e. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, a re. N 

ditions ne Bay paid, at the price named above. New 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, PUBLISHERs, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
tH Send for One Volume and you will want them all. 














Important Announcement. 


Arrangements have been concluded with 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
December, he will furnish 


by which, after the first of 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS to the columns of 


THE METHODIST. 


Consisting of Fortnightly SzrMons, and “ Lecture-Room 
Talks,” reported expressly for “Tue METHODIST,” revised 
by Mr. Beecher, and protected by Copy-right. 

Arrangements are also being made for a series of valuable 
and instructive Sermons, by the most eminent Pulpit 


Orators of the Methodist and other Churches, 


THE METHODIST 


Is an eight-page Weekly Newspaper, now in its seventh year 
of highly successful publication. It is Religious and Liter- 


ary; Independent, Fraternal, Loyal and Progressive. 


Asa Family Paper it is unsurpassed, It commands some 


of the best Literary ability of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 


and of other Christian Denominations, and is largely pat- 
ronized by all classes of Christians, as a Family paper. 
It is Edited, as heretofore, by 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 


Assisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 


REY. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. LL.D. 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D. 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, and 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


It has a yaluable Correspondence, both Domestic and 
Foreign; a fresh Story every week for the Children; a Fi- 
nancial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
ment; a valuable Religious and Secular News Summary, 
brought up to the hour of going to press. 


TERMS: $2.50 per year, payable in advance. 

Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British 
Provinces, to pre-pay postage, 

Reasons for Subscribing Now. 

Those subscribing for 1857, will receive, free of charge, 
all numbers published this year, after their subscriptions are 
received. Those subscribing during November, will get all 
of December free. 

Liberal Premiums are allowed to those fornting 
Clubs of subscribers. 


Specimen Numbers sent free, on application——Address 


THERE METHODIST, 
114 Nassausstreet, New York, 


GENTS WANTE D FOR 
WEDGWOOD’S GOVERNMENT & LAWS of U.S. 


A Comprehensive View of the Rise, Progress and Present 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 


It contains the law which every citizen should possess to 
discharge, with intelligence and fidelity, his duties to the 
State and tothe Nation, and to conduct his private affairs 
with safety to himself and justice to others. - 

STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPTION Book.—Reliable, active men 
and women, who wish todo good and make money, can 
do both by canvassing for this book, Some Agents make 
over $100 per week. A circular, giving Title-page, Table 
of Contents, ‘Testimonials, and Specimen pages, with Agency 
documents, sent on application. _ Territory assigned, and 
liberal inducements offered. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 
O., Publishers, 480 Broome-street, New York, 


SCHOOLDAY 
> VIS 


eed Magazine for Youug People. 


Original Stories, Sketches, Dialogues, Music, Letters, Prob- 
lems, Rebusses, Puzzles, &c. Eleventh Year of its publica- 
tion. Thirty two large octavo, double column pages each 
month, Terms, $1.25a year. Toclubs, $1.00, with premiums, 
Specimens, ten cents. Among its contributors are some of 
the most eminent American writers. Should be in every 
family. Agents wanted in every School, and at every Post- 
Office in the United States. Address 

. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































A NEW NOVEL, 
By -SOLON ROBINSON, 


THE VETERAN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR 
OF 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


A novel by Solon Robinson, long and well-known as the 
Agricultural Editor of THz TRIBUNE, Will be commenced 
in THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE of December 5th. It is called 


NEWONTOC ; 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE, INDIAN AND DOMESTIC, 


Though Mr, Robinson’s first novel, we do not doubt that 
it will newly prove the worth of the pen that in so many 
chapters of successful writing for the farm and the fireside, 
and in behalf of the friendless poor of a crowded city 
(witness the “Hot Corn Sketches”), has been entertain- 
ing and instructive. 


A true Indian novel is among the varieties of latter-day 
fiction, and the pioneer life of the West, abounding, as it 
does, in rude but rich material for the work of the novelist, 
has found, of late, but few faithful delineators, It is not 
too much to say that few Americans have been so near to 
the American people in their homestead life and charac- 
ters as settlers and pioneers, as the author of Newontoc; 
few have traveled so far and observed so closely amid the 
varieties of the farmer’s and pioneer’s life, East and 
West ; and no writer for the daily press has had a keener 
relish for, and livelier sympathy with, the fresh and 
free out-door life which enters into the element of his 
novel. Mr. Robinson's writings have always been marked 
by a quaint and direct force; pictures, simple, but graphic, 
of things as they really are; practical and minute knowledge 
of the useful and the beautil as they are brought together 
into every-day consciousness—these are some of the fea- 
tures of a style of word-painting with which the readers of 
THE TRIBUNE have been long familiar. 

The new novel, which will be begun the first week in 
December, will continue during the Spring. 

In addition to this, Taz WEEKLY TrrIBpecNne will contain, 
as usual, features of entertainment, instruction, and variety, 
surpassing those of any other journal published to benefit the 
home life of the people, and justify the ever-increasing sup- 
port which has made it the most widely circulated paper in 
America, 


The New York Weekly Tribune 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six broad columnseach. It contains all the im- 
portant Editorials published in Tie Dairy TRIBUNE, 
except those of merely local interest; also Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting 
and important New Books; the Letters from our large 
corps of correspondents; the latest news received by Tele- 
graph from Washington and all other parts of the country ; 
a Summary of all important intelligence in this city and 
elsewhere; a Synopsis of the Proceedings of Congress and 
State Legislature when in session; the Foreign News 
received by every steamer; Exclusive Reports of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; 
Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural information essential to country residents; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports; 
making it, both for variety and completeness, altogether 
the most valuable, interesting and instructive WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER published in the world, 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, and the various Agricultural Reports, in each num- 
ber, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


TERMS: 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers $2.00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five...............ee00- eee 9.00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers......... 17.50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers..... 34.00 
Ten Copies, to ONE AAATEGS. .........0--scecscssecenceveser 16.00 
Twenty copies, to one Adress. ......... cee ceeeeeeeeees 30,00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club ef ten, cost to be 
paid in advance. 

Drafts on New York, or Post Office orders, payable to 
the order of THE TRIBUNE, being safer, are preferable to 
any other mode of remittance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Good Things are Promised ! 


Those seeking for “one of the choicest of all the Maga: 
zines,” should not fail to send for the new Prospectus and 
Premium List (sent free on application) for 


BEADLE'’S MONTHLY for 1867! 


Of all American Magazines, this is rapidly becoming the 
most popular. No lover of what is good in literature and 
illustration should be without it. 

TreRMs: $8.00 per year; or six copies for $15, Single num- 
bers, twenty-five cents, mailed post-paid, But, to see the 
Special Offers arranged as a kind of Holiday Benefit, 


Don’t Fail to Send for the Premium List ! 


Addressing BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
118 William-street, New Yerk. 
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DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA 
NOW READY. 

A new, very entertaining, instructive, artistic, splendidly 
illustrated and sparkling MONTHLY MAGAZINE for BOYS 
and GIRLS. 

Yearly, $1.50, with a good Microscope asa premium, Addi- 
tional copies, $1; for five copics $. Single copies 15 cents, 
mailed free. - 

December Number, with splendid Christmas Music, Christ- 
mas Engravings, Christmas Stories, and other Christmas 
Novelties, now ready. 

Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

No. 433 Broadway, New York, 


Every boy and girl, every teacher, every parent, every 
yastor, and every editor says that Youne America is the 
Pest Children’s Magazine.—Send for a copy, seeing is believ- 
ing. Of the Ist November Number, twenty copies sent to 
any Sabbath or day school teacher as specimens, on receipt 
of one dollar and eight cents for postage. 


a 





GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN AND 
MS COUNTY to Canvass for a New and Popular Book. Des- 
tined to become a household favorite. Sold by Subscription 
only, Apply at once for terms and exclusive rights to 
FOSTER & PALMER, Jr., 14 Bible House, N. Y. 





Useful and Amusing Books, Nicely 
Bound, Cloth Gilt. 


Enquire Within, tells anything you want to know, Price 
$1.50—Ten Thousand Wondertul Things, $1.50—Book of 8,000 
Valuable Receipts, $1.50—1,000 Amusing les and Adven- 
tures, $1.50—Anecdotes of Love, $1.50—Ladies Pattern Book, 
500 Plates, $1.50—Live and Learn, 15 cents—Book of Spo:ts 
and Games, 600 Engravings, a splendid Book, $3.00—One- 
Thousand-and-One Home Amusements, $1.50—1,000 Tricks 
with Cards, $1.50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1.50— 
Hotel Keepers’ Guide, $2.50—Richardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &c., $1.00, 

An Amusing Trick, The Disappearing Pic- 
ture, 25 Cents. 


How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts,—Guide to Etiquette, 
15 cents. Ww. C. Y. ¥. Ci 
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DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer 


y is easy to operate—sitting or stand- 
ing—injures no garments, and does 
its work to perfection in from two to 
¥ four minutes: is durable, and is the 
wee A y [P e | = only washing-machine that is LIKED 
— Set. THE BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 
Recommended as the vERY BEST, by Solon Robinson, 
Orange Judd, Prof. eYoumans, and many other prominent 
men, ¥ 
Price, Family Size, $14. Hotel Size, $16. A sample will 
be sent free of freight on receipt of retail price. 
kh. Cc, BLOWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel). 


The Universal 









Clothes Wringer 


WITIL 


COG-W HEELS, 


Fits any wash-tub, wrings clothes almost dry with little 
labor, and will save its cost in clothing every year. 

The Washer and Wringer have taken the first premiums 
at the great fairs of Europe and America, ae ‘ 

Send for wholesale and retail terms, also descriptive cir- 
calars. 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cant from each town. . 

A Sample will be sent free of freight, on receipt of retail 
price, $8.50, 





h. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant's Hotel). 





WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N, Y. City. 


Including all the various implements, book of instruction 
and every thing required for playing this popular and de- 
lightful game (except the pretty girls), distributed among 
those solving the Prize Puzzles in the present number of 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. Pleasure and Profit combined. 
All may compete, Frank Bellew's Comic History of Amer- 
ica, the funniest thing that has appeared for a long time, is 
just commenced. Geta single copy and judge its merits fur 
yourself. Merryman is a great favorite with the ladies, and 
the young folks are delighted with Home Recreations, and 
conjuring, magic, games, &c., given therein, Greenbacks or 
other valuable prizes are given inthe puzzle department 
every month. Sold by all dealers and on the principal Rail- 
roads. 15 cents a copy, $1.25 a year, 65 cents for six months, 
None free. Liberal Premiums for Clubs. Nowhere can you 
secure more agreeable recreation or innocent amusement 
for so small an outlay, 
HANEY & CO., 109 Nassausst., N. Y. 
¢#™ Entertaining Correspondence from all quarters is de- 
sired. Also PUZZLES of superior merit, 
*,* Editors inserting above will receive One Year Free, 






BpECEMBER NO. OF DEMOREST’S YOUNG 
AMERICA, with splendid Christmas Novelties, Christ- 
mus Stories, Christmas Poems, Christmas Engravings, Christ- 
mas Toys, and other spicy and sparkling good things for the 
Boys and Girls, with Jolly old Santa Claus Music, now 
ready, Send for a copy, 15 cents post free. 
473 Broadway, New York. 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


Commences its 27th year of publication, January, 1867. ~~ 

Is the only Agricultural paper in the State. 

Is published Weekly at the low price of $2.00 per year. 

FREE UNTIL JANUARY.—AIl new subscriptions for i867— 
sent in before New Year's, will have the balance of the 
present year sent free from the time subscription is received, 
THE FARMER is more widely circulated, more valuable 
and practical for Western farmers than any other publica- 
tion. Good, active local Agents wanted where none now are. 

Address for full particulars, samples, &c., 

EMERY & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 





IBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSYCHOL- 

OGY, in two yolumes. Comprising the PurtLosopny oF 
MEsMERISM, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity; Fascr- 
NATION, or the Power of Charming; The Macrocosm, or 
the World of Sense; ELEcrrican Psycno.oey, the Doc- 
trine of Impressions; The ScIENCE OF THE SovL, treated 
Physiologically and Philosophically. Sent by first post, for 
#4. Please address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


CANVASSERS 
SHOULD NOT FAIL 


to send for the Premium List Offers made by the Publishers 
of BEADLE’S MONTHLY. These offers are of 


Unprecedented Liberality ! 


The Premium List and Prospectus sent Frer, on applica- 
tion to BEADLE & COMPANY, 118 William-st., New York. 








Solon Robinson’s New Novel. 


Any person who sends the money for ten copies WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE, will he entitled toan extra copy gratis, contain- 
ing the new novel by the Veteran Agricultural Editor of 
THE TRIBUNE. See terms in another column. 





There is money in REYNOLDS’ PATENT STOVE HOOK, 
See large advertisement in this issue, 


—" 








Mhallen 
CHI 
Costs But $ J O 


ee Easier, 





Quicker and 
Better than any other Machine or process. 


Combined 


rinoeré Lroner 


As a Wringer, THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 
and ‘The Kroner Irons WITHOUT HEAT. 

Agents wanted every where. They are making from 
8100 to S300 per month. Send, with stamp, for 
Circular, giving 1000 References. 





8. W. PALMER & Co., Auburn, N. ¥ 








sCHOOL TEACHERS *WANTED. — The sub- 
‘scriber wishes to employ one male teacher_in each town 
in the United States, to canvass for the ** Illustrated 
History of the Bible,’ by John Kitto, D. D., F.S.A., 
edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher. 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE, 
Price 25 Cents, 
HOW TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND. 
Price 25 Cents, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the prices, by 
O, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York. 








All the Good Children, 


Who read the Agriculturist, should get their parents to send 
for the new FaNnoy TALE just published, MYRTIL, or the 
ENCHANTED ISLAND; such a beautiful story to be read 
ona winter evening. It has twenty-five (25) fine illustra- 
tions. It will be sent by mail, postage free, on the receipt 
of 50 cents.—Address T. W. STRONG, 

Toy Book & Valentine Man’f'r, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY, ACKNOWLEDG 
the best and model Parlor Magazine, offers a $55 W 
er & Wilson Sewing Machine for only 25 subscribers, 
each, and in addition a beautiful and valuable premi 
each. Who speaks first? Send _ for circula 73 

way,N.Y. The splendid Dec. No. Now Re = 


HE GAME OF CHECKERS SI} IED, 
=. price 50 cents; The Scottish Draught Player, price $2; 
The Losing Game, price 75 cents; sent post-paid by A. J. 
DUNLAP, 280 Canal-st., New York, 














ONE DOLLAR for 3 Improved Patent Sew- 
ing Rippers—or, 35 cents for one—or, $3 for 1 dozen, 
Wil be wellinyested, Read about them on page 444. oe 








Cummings & Miller. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to 1» NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 


ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 


SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4i Park Row. 





DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and yaluable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improye- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, ete., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes, Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engrayings. By the late 
A. J. Downtna. Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Octayvo, 
531 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds, 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $6.59, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





Miniature Fruit Garden ; 
Or, How to raise many kinds of Fruit on Small Trees, 
With full directions for Training and Culture. 
By THOMAS RIVERS. 
First American from the Thirteenth English Edition. 
EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN SHOULD BUY THIS BOOK. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1,00 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
FOREST TREES. 


Anewand much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
“North American Sylva,” complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with'277 beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descriptions of 
all our ** North American Forest Trees.” The 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on_ this 
subject. Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus- 
trated works in all parts of the United States. 

Address RICK, RUTTER & CO 
525 Minor-st., Philadelphia. 











*TOCK AGENCY.—Persons wishitig to purchase 


Blooded Stock, such as horses, cattle, sheep, swine, Cash- 














mere goats, rabbits, or poultry, should send for a copy of the 
“FAKMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDER’S ADVERTISER. 
ersons having blooded stock of any kind to sell should 
dvertise in our paper. Circulation, 50,000 copies per month. 
ddress N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


BOOKS FOR THE. MILLION!!! 


sible Letter Writer, 50 cents ; Cushing’s Parliamentary 

Manual, $1.00; Hoyle’s Gamgs, 50 cents ; Ventrilo uism, 15 

cents; American Housewife, 25 cents; Speaker's Guide, 15 cts.; 

American Lawyer, $1.00; American Chess Player, 50 cents ; 
Home Amusements, 50 cents, Address 

CARTER, COLLINS & RICHARDSON, vs 

42 John-street, New York City. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, the 
Splendid December No., with Christmas Music, Christ 
mas Engravings, and other novelties, Now Ready. Single 
cts, Mailed free yearly, $3.00 with a beautiful Premium, 




























and splendid terms for clubs, Published 473 Broadway, N.Y, 
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Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 
By M. Quinsy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Ilustrated. 
years’ of successful experience-—with direc- 


Entirely new. The result of 35 


tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mics, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 
cal matter. 


Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 


Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby’s Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.’ 

From Moores Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’3 former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-Keepers, and ¢his, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty- 
five years experience!——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-Keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





New Book of Flowers. 
By Josera Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully [lustrated. 

This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
Ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. Bulbs, Annuals, 
Perennials, Herbaceous Plants and Shrubs, have their meth- 
ods of cultivation and propagation fully given, with popular 
descriptions of the most desirable garden varieties, Just 
the book for the novice or amateur in gardening. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
PEE oh 











My Vineyard at Lake View; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 


To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a sing] 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valuable teachings 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure, It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that alwavs attends the relation of personal ¢x- 
perience, Mlustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID. - “ ‘ 
ORANCE JUDD 


PRICE $1.50. 
0., 41 Park Row. 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Novy, 15, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 


I. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Rucatrts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs. 
27 days this ’th.321,000 1,213,000 1,496,000 167,000 2,184,000 849,000 
20 days Zasé mth, 288,000 519,000 4, 101,000 136,000 "341,000 847,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days tis month, 363.000 2,045,000 5,679,000 476,000 2,135,000 
20 days dast month, 829,000° 754,000 4,727,000 287,000 28,800 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REceEIrrs, Flour. “Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. ison 


at days 1866, ...321,000 1,213,000 1,496,000 167,000 2,184,000 
27 days 1865. ...414,000 617,000 3,163, 000 139,000 1, 329, 000 1, is ‘000 


SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
ai di uys 1866...... 363,000 2,045,000 5,679,000 476,000 2,135,000 


27 days 1865...... 317,000 1,616,000 2,629,000 141,000 838,000 
3e Exports from New-York, January 1 to Nov. 15: 


Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye, Oats. 


i See - 811,066 340,735 10,656,000 192,489 1,067,567 
1805. ..6002 ona : 214,378 1,947,424 3,270,168 170,694 69.831 
1864...... 1,764,342 11,982,576 814.608 453 39,643 
fo ees +1 2°978'535 14,199,323 7,486,835 415,249 = 123,996 
IBGE oes socecenee 2,683,036 23°26; 817 10,542,556 1,883,790 144,165 


4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide water at 
Albany, from the commencement of Navigation to Nov. 7 

Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. psa 
1866... .261,400 4,378,800 22,546,000 940,400 4,059,400 8,330,500 
1865....704,200 7,378,200 15,142,600 782,100 3,193,300 8,620,800 
1864....970,400 13,415,600 9,035,500 525,500 2,078,700 9.440,000 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs, 














Oct. 15, Nov. 15. 

PRICE OF GOLD ....... ...+06 153% 4aex 

FLour—Super to Extra State $775 @1L7 $8 7 @i2 40 
Super to Extra Southern..... 1180 @1650 122 3B @17 50 
Extra Western... 0.200 --- 850 @16 50 9 50 @18 00 
Extra Genesee. - 1180 @14%5 1250 @14 00 
Superfine West q @1010 8% @1050 
RYE FLour. * .-- 650 @760 675 @8% 
CORM MRAZ... «...5505+ 47 @5%B 6 @ 6 % 


00 f 
WHEA AN kinds of White. 2 85 @ 3 30 300 @345 
All kinds of Red _ — 170 @300 20 @32 













Corn—Yellow .... 6 @ — 30 @ — 
Mixed.. % @ % 13@e@-— 
Oars—Western 54 @ 6L 67 @ TW 
; 2 @e— il @ 8 
105 @12 4130 @1 50 
115 @182 110 @13t 
% @14 +100 @145 
100 @150 110 @155 
STRAW, # 100 Bb. 65 @100 70 @100 
Corron—Middli 4.@ 4 38t @ 37 
Hops—Crop of 1866, # b.. 3 @ 60 30 @ 3 
FreaTHERS—Live Geese, * 3 @ 8 3 @ % 
SreD—Clover, # 3 @ Wu 13 @ li 
‘Timothy, # bushel. - 850 @8H 82 @8s% 
Flax, # bushel....... . 3820 @3 4 Nominal. 
SuGaR—Brown, # b .. 94¥@ 13% 9¥@ 18% 
Movassxs, Cuba, #¢1 @ Sik. 50 @ 
Corree—Rio, (Gold price)# D 17 @ 19% 1 
Topacco, Kentue ky, &¢., #D 80 4¥@ 30 
Seed Leat, # b ‘5 43 5 @ 43 
WooLt—Domestic Fleece #n. 5 3i4@ "0 
Domestic, pulled, @ tb 60 21%@ 60 
California, unwashed 40 20 @ 4 
TALLOW, OD. ....5000 2%@ 1314 122 @ 212% 


Om CaAKE—# ton 
PorkK—Mess, # barre 
Prime, # barrel. . 
3KEF—Plain mess.... 
LARD, in barrels, # Bb. 


00 @60 00 53:00 @57 00 
00 @3315 25 00 _ 


BUT TeR— Western n, # ® 35 @ 35 
State, 3% @ 55 3 @ 55 
CHEESE... 6 @ 18 7 @ ili 


BE ANS—# ‘icabiel” ae 


Preas—Canada. # bushel.. Nominal, 


i e) 
@ 8 =. 
= 
S. 
=o 
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ae 
” 
- 
ZS 
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ia 
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Eaas—Fresh, # dozen. ° 2 > 
PouLtTry—F owls, | ae ( 16 19 
Turkeys, #? ® F 188 @ 2% 18 @ 2 
PoraTors—Mercers, # bbl... 2 50 @2G 223 @2% 
Peach Blows, # bar +) See 225 @250 22% @2 50 
PoraTores—Buckeye, isnen: i #0 @1% 150 @200 
APPLES—? barrel, @500 325 @450 





Pears, @ barrel...........0+s i 00 @2000 400 @2000 


Gold has declined materially since our last, more or 
less adversely influencing all commercial values, But 
the abundance of money, available to speculative oper- 
ators on easy terms, has tended to foster a speculative 
inquiry for most kinds of produce, especiaily for Bread- 
stuffs, which have been in unusually active request, partly 
for hone use and export, but chiefly for investment, at 
much higher but irregular prices. Within a week or so, 
the demand has been less urgent, and as some holders 
have been eager to realize on their supplies, there has 
been less buoyancy in the market. As we write, the dis- 
position to buy freely is reviving again, encouraged by 
vorable foreign advices, particularly for Corn, and 
ndency of prices of Flour, Wheat, and Corn is 
jore upw ard. There has been an unusually good 
quiry for Barley, chiefly the Canada, which has 
liberal quantities. Oats have been less actively 

Weenter on the winter months 
moderate stock of grain in store 
heat, 703,855 bushels ; Corn, 2,812, 
71,727 bushels ; Barley, 1,078,675 bush- 
els; Oats, 1,597,245 bushels, and Malt, 57,404 bushels. 
The principal holders are firm in their views, anticipating 
a further rise in prices.... There has been a very exten- 
sive business transacted in Provisions, chiefly in Mess 
| Pork, on speculative account, opening at rapidly advane- 
















ing prices, but suddenly breaking down about the begin- 
ning of November, and since fluctuating widely. Toward 
the close the demand was becoming brisk again, and 
prices were quoted steadier. Mess Pork sold as high as 
$36 a barrel on the 31st of October, having been engi- 
neered up to that figure by a clique of speculators ; it sold 
as low as $24.25 a barrel.on Monday, Nov. 12th, un- 
der a pressure to realize. The collapse in the specula- 
tive movement led to the failure of one large house, and 
several small concerns, whose means were wiped out by 
the reaction....Cotton has been more freely offered, and 
has been in less request, closing decidedly lower....Hay, 
Seeds, and Tobacco, have been less sought after atirre- 
gular prices.... Hops have been in good demand at buoy- 
ant rates.... Wool has been in very slack request, espe- 
cially for manufacturing purposes, and as stocks have 
been steadily increasing, prices have favored buyers de- 
cidedly, the market closing very heavily. 

New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past four weeks has been very 
large for the season, as is shown in the following table : 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
76 =1,026 = 27,420 :17, 774 


WEEK ENDING. 








rt) 100 1,126 32,686 23,236 

° 133 1,324 29,766 22,487 

| ht .. G24 98 1,416 27,754 20,505 
Totalin four Weeks....27,080 407 4,882 117,626 84,000 
Average per Week.. ... 6,770 102 1,22 29,406 21,000 


do. do. last Month.... 6,793 103 1,587 25,514 14,826 
do. do. prev's Month. 6,227 92 1,209 23,300 11,908 






do. do, do. 1865.. a 255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1864...... 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do, do. do, 1863...... 5 150 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total Animals for Slaughter in past 5 Weeks....... 286,000 


The weekly receipts of beef cattle and cows have been 
nearly the same as the previous month; veal calves 367 
per week less ; sheep nearly 4,000 per week more ; live 
hogs nearly 7,000 per week more. It willbe seen that, as 
compared with the weekly average for all of last year, 
the weekly excess the past month has been 1,515 heef 
cattle, 13,315 sheep, and very nearly 10,000 hogs. This 
enormous weekly increase, which has continued now for 
above three months, readily explains the material decline 
in prices.... Beef Cattle, under the continuous heavy 
receipts noted above, have gone downward in price, un- 
til to-day (Nov. 13,) “the bottom has dropped out,” as 
the dealers say. The present ratesare no more than 13c, 
(@14c. per lb., estimated dressed weight, for the most of 
fair cattle; 144c.@154c. for superior quality; 16c.@ 
161c. for an occasional extra; 13c.@12e. for common 
thinnish steers, oxen, and dry cows; 1134c.(@10¥e. for 
poor ; and even 9c., or less, for some of the worst. Deal- 
ers who bought a few weeks ago are losing large sums. 

.. Mileh Cows have recently been in better demand 
for families. The advance of milk to 12c. per quart, re- 
tail, makes it profitable for families to keep their own 
cows where they have barn or yard room, Really good 
cows go at $80(@$100, young calf included ; extras $100 
to $110 ; anucceasional fancy $10 to $20 higher ; fair $65 
to $75 ; poor $60 to $50.... Veal Calves are always in 
demand to keep up on the hotel and restaurant bills of 
fare the “ veal cutlets,” and so with diminished supplies 
the best, prime, large fat calves bring 12}c. to l4c. per 
lb., live weight, despite the fall in beef ; common calves 
12c. to 10c.; poorest, 9c. and even lower.... Sheep and 
Lambs have far exceeded in supply anything previously 
known here—29,400 per week, against a weekly average 
last year of 16,000! November Ist, prices were down to 
4%{c.(@6c. per lb., live weight, for sheep. With alittle 
decline in receipts prices are better this week. ‘Those of 
good quality range at 6c. to 7c., and occasional extras 
7c. to 7¥c.; medium to inferior 6c. to fe. Lambs 6c. 
to 83¢c., for poor to extra quality.... Live Hogs have 
had a great fall in value, partly from the heavy receipts 
and warm weather, but mainly from the heavy decline in 
packed pork, hams, and lard, in the commercial market, 
To-day live hogs are bringing only 73Zc. to 83c. per Jb., 
live weight, against 10%c.(@11\e. in our last report, but 
there is apparently an upward turnin the market, 


2+ ——t @eo— > ew -——*t—«—t- 


A Horse Hospital.—Every one who keeps 
only two horses should be able to separate them if one 
is sick, and it is hardly the fair thing to turn the well one 
into the yard. If possible, have a box 10 feet square, 
8x10 willdo. The floor should be slightly sloping and 
tight, so that no air currents can draw up through it. 
Provide a window, good ventilation independent of the 
window, and a substantial trough which should be mov- 
able, and supply a great abundance of clean straw litter. 
All the sides of the box should be tight, so that the ani- 
mal will be shielded from blasts of air, and there should 
be a padlock on the door. This box (and it may be well 
to have more than one) should be entirely removed from 
the other stalls.) When a horse shows anything ailing 
him, after thoroughly cleaning, sponging off and rubbing 
him dry, turn him in here, for such food and treatment as 
the case demands. Never curry or clean a horse in the 
loose box, that is able to walk ont of it, 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of Space.) 
THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


ALWAYS 
A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We have many enquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking 
what discount we make to the Trade from our prices as 
published in the Price List. These are our lowest 
wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a Wholesale 
Corporation, and we have but one price. 














The way in which we came to break packages at all, was 
that during the high prices of Teas we furnished parties 
with packages as small as five pounds. Our fame spread 
far and wide; and parties with small means thought it very 
hard to be compelled te pay, elsewhere, about a dollar per 
pound more than we were selling the same goods for, simply 
because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at 
one time. Therefore, in order to lighten these burdens, we 
consented to supply their wants in quantities as small as 
one pound at the wholesale prices. 


Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell, can have 
their orders put up in small packages to suit their trade, but 
we cannot make any reduction in price, as our profits for 
the last six years have not averaged more than two cents 
per pound 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

18t.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 


2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of $0 to 50 per cent. in 
many Cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at ‘an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 


6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer‘in Tots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

ith.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
Why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 


We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our war ‘-ouses., 





The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted’ to give satisfaction. 





PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, %c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 





MIXED, 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 9c., $1, 

$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Gunpowder), $1.25, best $1.50 per Bb. 

Avrora, Ind., Oct. 50, 1866. 


To THE GreaT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 


FIFTH ORDER FROM THIS CLUB. 











8 ths. Young Hyson, John Feely........at $1.25 $10.00 
8 do do Wm. Barclay....... at 1.25 10.00 
4 do do John Rourke....... at 1.25 5.00 
4do do P. Dinnen.......... at 1.25 5.00 
4 do do BP. Moran. ....0.6 sed at 1.25 5.00 
4 do do Geo, Watson....-.. at 1.5 5.00 
4do do Alfred James....... at 1.25 5.00 
4 do do T. Adamson .......at 1.25 5.00 
2 do do Robert Little...... at 1.25 2.50 
2 do do J. K. Waliser...... at 1,25 2.50 
2 do do W. Radspinner.....at 1.25 2.50 
2 do do Mrs. Louden .......at 1.25 2.50 
ldo do J. W. Stokes........at 1.25 1.25 
1 do ,. do Robt. Ramsey......at 1.25 1.25 
1 do Oolong, = at 1.00 1.00 
3 do do F. A- Sister... ...03 at 1.00 3.00 
1 do do W. Kilfellen........at 1.00 1.00 
3 do Gunpowder, “ at 1.25 38.75 
ld do E. A: Miater .....+2 1.25 1.25 
4 do do T. Greenland. 1.25 5.00 
8 do do ike a aa 1.00 3.00 
4do Imperial, Geo. Hibbert..... 125 5.00 
8 do do Geo. Giegoldt 1.25 3.75 
8 do do E. F. Campbell....at 1.25 3.75 
1 do do Samuel Swect...... at 1.5 1.25 

$94.25 

This is the Fifth Order ; so you see it suits pretty well. 
Yoars, etc. E. K. LONG. 





P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VEsEyY-sTREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

t@™ We call special notice to the fact that ow Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, corner of 
Church Street—large double store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that 
ours is a large double Store, Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Strect, 
corner of Church-street. This isan important fact to be re- 
membered, as there are many other Tea Stores in Vesey St. 


Hierald of Health on Trial. 
We will send the Herald of Health 8months for 25 cents, 


that all may see how valuable itis, or forthe year, $2.00. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight#treet, New York City. 


(Pee T SAVED 
By USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
STAR YEAST BOWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake, may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” ini5 minutes, No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. 


PER-CENT SAVED 
3Y USING 

























B.' T. + 
LABOR-S 


This Soap is made from cl@am and pure materials, contains 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be used in 
hard or salt Water. . It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 
ounds of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 
ar for making three gallons 1andsome soft soap from one 
pound of this apap. ach bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 
no other. B. T. BABBITT. 









PER-CENT SAVED 


~. BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 
Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour. 


50 MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
PERCENT SAVED By 

USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated 


OR 
READY SOAP MAK 


Warranted double the strength of common Bh, and su- 
peer to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Pug up 
P 



















ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
ounds, with full directions in English and, German, for 
making Hard and Soft yore. One pound. Will make 15 
gal Pea = A. gf soap. bg bo - ep Consumers 
l this the cheapest Potash in market, * 

90" . T. BABBITT, 
on-st,, N.Y. 








Nos 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Washingt 




















For a Beautiful Holiday Gift. 
FESTIVAL OF SONG: 


A SERIES OF 


EVENINCS WITH THE POETS. 
With Seventy-three Illustrations. 

This book is acknowledged to be one of the most beautiful 
ever published in America, The letter-press consists of the 
finest passages in the writings of the poets, English and 
American, strung together’ with pleasing criticism, biog- 
raphy, and anecdote, The illustrations—its most remarka- 
ble feature, are furnished by members of the National Acad- 
emy of Design—in other words, by the best artists in America, 

*,*Asa limited number only can be supplied, 
early calls stand the best’ chance. 

One quarto volume, nearly 400 pages, printed on toned 


paper. and beautifully bound, 
uevant morocco, gilt, - in a box, - $20.00 
Morocco antique, - do. . 18.00 


Extra cloth, full gilt sides and edges, do. - 15.00 

CP Will be mailed postage gale on receipt of the retail price, 
*. J. HUNTINGTON & CO, 

ERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

459 Broome st., New York, 


The Scientific American 
To Be Enlarged for 1867, 


This widely circulated and popular Journal of the Indus- 
trial Arts and Sciences, enters its 22d year on the Ist of 
January next, and the Publishers propose to signalize the 
occasion by enlarging it to the size of some of the most 
costly Scientific Journals of Great Britain, without, however, 
increasing the subscription price. It is almost: superfluous 
to speak of the great value of this popular and useful jour- 
nal, to all classes; and especially to Mechanics, Manufactur- 
ers, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Agriculturists, and all 
who love to read of the wondrous progress which now marks 
every department of Mechanical Engineering, and the Indus- 
trial Arts and Sciences generally. The Editorial Depart- 
ment is very ably conducted, and many of the best scientific 
writers in this country and Europe, are contributors to its 
pages. Many of the articles have the charm of romance 
about them, and inspire the mind with noble ideas. The 
wonder is that so good a journal in every sense, has not a 
half million readers in this thriving land. Its circulation, 
however, is very large in all parts of the world, 

The Engravings of NEW INVENTIONS, TOOLS, IMPLE- 
MENTS tor the FARM, WORKSHOP and HOUSEHOLD, 
are very numerous and splendidly executed by the best 
artists in the world. This feature of the paper is very strik- 
ing and has won the praise of the united press of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

Another feature peculiar to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, {3 
the Official publication of every patent granted by the Goy- 
erament PATENT OFFICE. Each number contains the 
weekly issue of Patent Claims, together with copious notices 
of New Inventions, together with Reviews of Foreign In- 
ventions and Discoveries in every department of Science. 
Whoever reads the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is instrneted and 
amused, and is not bothered with hard words and dry detail. 

The American and European Patent Offices, in connection , 
with the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, form an immense niuseun 
of mecha 1 novelties, which furnish constant employ- 
ment toa large corps of Scientific Examiners who prepare 
drawings and specifications for patents. This firm is no 
doubt the most extensive in the world. 

Now is the time to send in subscriptions to the SctRENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, s0 as to begin with the new volume. The num- 
bers for a year make up a splendidly Illustrated volume of 
832 pages. Terms, $3 per annum, $1.50 for six months, $1 for 
four months. Clubs of 10 and upwards, $2.50 each, Cana- 
dian subscribers, $3.25 per annum, always in advance. Spec- 
imen numbers sent free, also a Pamphict of advice to Inyen- 
tors. Address ¥ 

MUNN & CO., No. 87 Park Row, New York. 
THE 


WESTERN RURAL. 
‘A Large Quarto Weekly Paper, 
FOR THE TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Published at Chicago and Detroit, 


PUBLISI 





















The Western Rural possesses uncommon excellence as an 
agricultural journal, and has won a very large circulation 
throughout the West.—[Chicago Journal. 

The Western Rural_has established a popularity beyond 
precedent.—[ Detroit Free Press. 

Our readers should give it preference to any Eastern agri- 
cultural paper.—{Chicago Tribune, 


$2.50 PER YEAR; $2.00 IN CLUBS OF FOUR. 
Magnificent Premiums to Agents, $1,000 in Seventeen Cash 
Prizes for largest lists. 
A Wheeler & Wilson $60 Family Sewing 
Machine for 25 New Subscribers! 
New subscribers for 1867 furnished Fre# for balance of 
1866 = — order is ere sie ae cas 
specimen copies and full particulars sent free. 
ee Write for them. Address .N. F. LEWIS, 
Publisher Western Rural, at either Chieago or Detroit. 


BRICKS. 


he NaTronaAL BRicK MACHINE is aclay tempering ma- 
ne, and with only 
TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. asi 
If the machine does not do this, it will be TAKEN BACK A 
THE MONEY REFUNDED. For Rights and Machines Address 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 141 Broadway, N. ¥ 


NOR SALE.—A valuable Flour Mill (Merchant 
and Grist), in proutts, -F J. Ase pelt be oe 
by capa giao 7 Osi 0 DRY: Trenton, N. J. 
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